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Secretaiy^'s Message 



Talking or writing in plain English is a chaNehge to 
both the private and public sectors. In this book of case 
studies, 12 corporations and trade associations tell how 
they met this challenge. 

All had different problems which req solutibris 
tailored to their own particular needs. All efforts led to 
better communications with the public. 

We can learn from the experiences described in these 
frank articles^ They show how clear, simple consumer 
documents pay off for business as well as for custoners. 

Government also can benefit. That's why we at the 
Commerce bepartmeht work to save the public's time 
and money by using plain English. 

We are pleased to work with the corporations and 
associations represented here. I am grateful for the 
effort their officials have given to this partnership 
project. 




Secretary of Commerce 
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These case studies describe how some Business organizations have scored 
successes by simplifying consuner documents. These companies found payoffs 
in producing easy-to-read warranties, credit contracts, insurance policies, and 
product information booklets. 

Whe.i a company simplifies Its language, It builds business and saves tim 
money. It streamjines procedures, eliminates uririeeessary forms, and reduces 
customer complaints, its employees, as well as its custdrriers, get a better grasp 
on how the company does business. This Increases productivity and customer 
satisfaction. 

Simplifying documents i hot easy. These case studies show there are false 
starts, uncertainty, and internal questioning as ^ organize and manage 

their simplification projects. But each project results in useful plain English 
products that improve the company's image arid its competitive position. 

_ If your cbmpariy decides to develop its own plain English project, you can 
profit from these studies. You may avoid some pitfalls by learrilrig fiow others 
handled eertairi situations. At the least, when prdbjems arise y will be reas- 
sured that technical difficulties and temporary setbacks are normal. And in 
managing the project, you can plan your procedures and chart your progress 
with the checklist in Appendix 2. 

After you have simplified your own cdnsumer documents, we hope you wili 
tell 0 Commerce Department of your experience so that we can keep the 
business community up-to-date on plain English. 



LEEL.CRAY 

Director of Consumer Affairs 



March 1984 
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Introduction 



These seven studte^ show how plain English has wo'-keddtir ihg 
the past decade for a Bank, an oil cbmpahy, two retail chains, 
two pharmaceutical firms, arid a vvarraritor of new homes. It's 
noteworthy that each turned to plain Eriglish for a different reason. 

Gompafe the two cbmpariies that produced simplified legal 
dbeurrierits. Gitibarik acted voluntarily when it changed its 
prbmissbrv note for consumer customers. But when the 
Hbrrie Owners Warranty Cdf pdration simplified its insured warranty 
for home buyers, it was responding to a mandate in the 
Magnuson-Moss Act passed by Congress !n 1975. M^re 
recently/ State pjarn English Jaws have placed simplification 
requirements on many companies. This trend started in New York 
in 197%, as noted in the Citibank case study. 

Still other reasons motivated the four cornpahies that develbped 
consurner information mater^^ eighthrgrade 
reading level as a basic requirement when it first planned its 
booklets to help consumers make buyirig decisions. Pfizer began 
its magazine fbr a cbllese-level audience, but later moved to an 
eighth-grade level as circtilatibh increased and the audience 
broadened. Roche Laboratories' first target audience was the 
elderly patient; plain English was so effective that It was also 
used for later publications aimed at all patients. Shell Oil made 
plain English an essential ingredient In Its carhpalgn to irriprbve 
corporate image by giving consumers useful facts about car 
maintenance. 

The seventh company, Target Stores, turned to plain English 
signs for custorners In Its self-service stores, to give iriformatibh 
about merchandise. 

Each corporation mariaged its project differeritly, too. The 
case studies spell but varied apprbaches to assighirig 
responsibility, gathering data, usirig iri-house talent or 
consultants, arid testirig rriaterials. 
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CASE #1 



jHe Citibank Siifiplif ied 
Proml^iy Note 

In 1973, Eifibahk vbluhtarily ehbse to write a cbhsumer loan 
agreement ih everyday language; Behind this pibheerihg decision 
were: a concerned chairman; business goals; and attention to 
consumer needs. 



Background 

_HLstoricaIly, if a bank heeded a proNssory note for as oppiDsed to 

corporate clients, its lawyers would draft a traditional prornissbry note. No 
partlcuiar distinction was made between joKn Smith borrowing for a summer 
vacation md Standard Dil borrowing to build a refinery. The promissory notes 
that consumers signed tended, therefore, to be long, dense, and complex; they 
gave "full protection" to the lender. 

But in 1973, Citibank decided that it heeded a f^^^^ 
a note written in everyday language any individual borrower could understand. 
Writing a consumer loan agreethent in consumer language was radical. There 
were no rribdels to follow. When Gitibahk^ took this step, officials in every 
division— from senior management through lawyers, marketing executives, data 
collectors— had to be convinced that their legitihlate need^ wouldn't be sacri- 
ficed. Why did CitiBank impose this difficult assignment on itself? 
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Citibank and consumer customers 



At Citibank^ a committee had to analyze cb^^ 

related problems. The committee was appointed By Walter Wristori, chairman of 
the board of Citicorp, Citibank's parent corporation. Wriston had been con- 
cerned about Citibank's imajge. He selected 10 young staff members at Citibahk_. 
Their charge: to recommend how Citibank could Become a better corporate 
citizen of New York City. 

The committee soon decided to focus on problems cbricerhihg the bank's 
consumer customers. One of its major recommendations focused on the need to 
change the bank '5 process for cbljecting consumer debts. Behind this recom- 
mendation lay the committee's discovery that, in order to collect payments on 
consumer loans, the bank relied heavily on suits against consumers. Citibank was, 
in fact, the third largest suer of consumers in New York City— fbllbwirig brily the 
phone company and Con Edison. 

Writing a simple, clear promissory note for consumers became a top priority in 
the drive to changes the consumer debt cd pfbcess. The heed^>^^^^ 

Consumers had great difficulty understanding their responsibilities as borrow- 
ers, as laid but in the traditions loan form. Moreover^r iawyers and judges who 
handled these cases in small claims cour* were also intimidated by the language 
of the note. And even Citibank's own lending officers admitted that they found 
some clauses incbmprehensible. 



Simplifying the promissory note 

When the committee decided in November 1973 to simplify the prbmjssbry 
note for consumers, the action was purely voluntary. No law required that the 
document be changed. Nor was simplification needed tb maintain a competitive 
position. 

How should a document be simplified? There were no models to follow. As the 
drafters put pen to paple^ they quickly learned that the task readily divided into 
three components: substance, language, and design. 

Substance. The principal reason the original prbmissbry hbte was so Ibrig was 
that it covered several types of loan transactions and thus had to give the lender a 
wide variety of legal remedies if p^^ with the borrower. Many 

provisions were instantly identified as having little value in the typical lowr 
balance consumer loan for which the form was principally used. These either 
arose so rarely or added so little real benefit that, while theoretican usefulv they 
could reasonably be deleted. Ultimately, selected deletions reduced the note to 
sbmethirig like a third bf its briginal size. There were no written criteria concern- 
ing what to delete. Each issue was negotiated separately. 

There were difficulties in determlninjg what could be deleted ar[d what must 
remain. Decisions required a prolonged series of discussions among lawyers and 
business managers. How often did situatibhs actually arise along the lines that 
were envisioned by the lawyers? When had a legal "protection" last been relied 
upon? If a prbyisibn were elimiha^^^ might another serve the same purpose? 
Were all of the protections actually enforceable in law? Were they consistent 
with the public image that Citibank wanted? And so on. 
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These questions were not easy to resolve. A marketing executive, for example, 
might happily agree that lines dr^'boijerpla while one 

whose responsibility was to collect unpaid loans would hot want to relinquish 
every right the bank had^ Since the bank did not keep records on every point, 
mernories differed on what had been important aridwhat had not. Some consid- 
ered various provisions to be potentially important even though they might 
never have been used. 

A clear example was the so-called "events of defau[t/' A borrower typically 
defaults to a lender when he or she fails to pay. The lender will, however, often 
want to consider the obligation to be In default if certain other significant events 
occur. The default provisions in the original prbmissbry note included this: 

In the event of default In the payment of this or any other 
Objigatidn or the performance or observance of any term or 
coriveriaht cbntairied herein or in any note or other contract 
or agreement evidencing or relating to any Obligation or any 
Collateral oh the Borrower's part ta be performed or observed; 
or the undersigned Borrower shall die; or any of the under- 
signed become insolve.it or make an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors; or a petitibri shall be fijed by or against 
any of tlie undersigned under any provision of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act,\ or any money, s^^ or properties of the 
undersigned now or hereafter on deposit with or jh the 
possession or under the control of the Bank shall be attached 
or become subject to distraiht fjroceedmgs q^^ order or 
process of any court; or the bank shall deem itself to be 
insecure...{theh, the note shall be considered in default.) 

Each of these "protections" had to be measured carefully against the risks 
inherent in the particular trahs^^ was designed: a 

cash loan, usuaHy In relatively low balances, to a consumer borrower. As a result 
of this process, the "eve^ of default" in the simplified promissory note ulti- 
mately appeared In this way: 

I'll be in default: _ ^ ^ _ „ 

1. if i don't pay an installment on time; or 

2. If any other creditdr tries by legal process to take any 
money of mine in your possesion. 

See illustrations 1 and 2 oh pages 8-10 for complete texts. 

Language. The second step was tp take the substantive provisid^^^ that should 
remain In the simplified note and put them into language that the consumer 
cduid understand. The absence of writing standards was, however, immediately 
troubling. Was it purely a matter bf aesthetics arid taste, or could some objective 
measure be used as a guide? it was learned that objective standards did exist. 
Rules of writing, designed to enhance understandability, were available as the 
result of research that had been conducted in fields outside of Jaw and banking, 
to utilize this knowledge. Citibank retained a communications cohsultihg firm 
which had dri its staff an interhatibhally known psycholinguist, Rudolf Flesch. 
Sentences quickly becarne shorter; passive cbhstructibris became active; nega- 
tives became positives; and compound and complex sentences became simple. 
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'legaI'Vphraieblogy was a cdhtihuihg problem. Lawyers have adopted particular 
forms of expression; Some were clearly matters of tradition arid could easily be 
dispensed with. (Lawyers sometimes prefer two words when one will do. Note 
"performance or observariceV "term or cbhyeharit/' "contract or agreement/' 
' evidencing or relating to/' "performed or observed/' all in the above extract 
from the bid hbte.j Hdwe^^^^ many terms that are generally familiar to lawyers 
presented special problems. Were they technical ''terms bf art/' necessary to 
reach a particular result, or were they just writing traditions without well-defined 
effects? Does a note have to begin with "for value received?" If there are two 
borrowers, must they be bound "jointly and severally?" Ultimately, thrcoigh the 
combined effbrts of psycholinguists, lawyers, and executives, the problems were 
resolved. 

Design. It was not enough for the ultimate docurherit ib be reduced in cbhteht 
and simplified in language, A form that is not pleasing to the eye repels the 
reader. Something that looks like a traditibna) legal document will probably not 
be read, however simple its content and language. For this purpose, there was a 
science of design. Studies existed showing the most effective line length, dis- 
tances between lines, type size and design, and margin formats; even different 
cblbrs had predictable effects. 

Ultimately, the form was printed in black with green headings on Buff paper. 
Margins were generally "justified" left and "ragged" right. The type was a serif 
style in a 10-pdint size. Almost no sections of all capital letters were used. 
Headings were used and colbr-cohtrasted to the paragraph text. The result was a 
form that told the observer that it was meant to be read. 

In-house attitudes 

|sJcw> Iri 1984, the concept that a consumer document should be written in 
consumer language has become resE)ectabJe. in 1973, it was felt that a massive 
loan pdrtfolic should not be put at risk under hew and untested_language. Sbne 
marketing people felt that consumers were not drawn to banks by the nature of 
their forms and that the whole exercise was essentially meariirigless. Bus^ 
managers responsible for collecting debts decried the loss of any legal protec- 
tion. Other participants saw no need for a hew form at all. Many didn't care one 
way or the other. Ultimately, it was the commitment of senior maniigemeht tb 
the pioiect that brought it to fruitidh. There was a strong sense in Citibank's 
upper echelons that the new note was "right/' It had the image that the bank, 
cbmmitted tb cdnsumer service, wanted to project. If consumers signed some- 
thing, they should understand it. Citibank was ready to make this commitment. 

Payoffs of the project 

Citibank had cause tb be pleased with its achievement. 

• The new promissbi^ Citibank's efforts to increase its market 
share among New York consumers. 

• Praise poured in from consumer advocates who had traditionally been wary 
bf the large bahks._ 

• Senalbx WJlllam Prbxmire>^^^C^^^^ Senate Banking Committee, 
cfaf Afi ill flip Cnnmi^^omt Record fFebruarv 3^ 19751: ''Mr. President/ as one 
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who has never been shy of criticizing financial institutions when criticism is 
deserved^ I am jlist as liberal with praise vi^heh I hear of a big bank with a 
piogressive idea;" 

• in a joint experiment. Citibank and Ralph Nader's staff worked together to 
wHte a pubiicatidh te^^ cdhsumers ho^w to use claims coiirt. Initially 
distributed by Nader's group, the booklet is now available through New 
York's small claims court. 

• Within a few years of intrp^ the ^n1pjified note and the hew coiiection 
processes, Citibank considerably reduced the number of suits it brought 
against consumers. 

Today, the program to simplify the language of consumer documents is still in 
full swing. AJI of Citibank's consumer forms have been revised. Teams of lawyers 
and managers throughout Citibank do the work of simplifying the documents, 
with bccasibhal help frbrri cdrisL»ltahts. _ 

One unexpected development in 1978 was the intrbductibn arid rapid ^^^^ 
in Albany of a statute, now called New York's Plain Language taw, generally 
requfring that cbhsumer cbhtracts be writte^^ in uhderstanciable language. At 
first, Citibank was not pleased with the law and went to some lengths to point out 
that it had essentially been the absence of controlling legislation that had «na^ 
bled it to pioneer the new form. The law's jpo^^^ however, felt that legal 
compulsion was necessary to stimulate banks in general to adopt the new approach. 
While the Plain Language Law has worked well in New York and in the other states 
with similar legislation,* the effort of the Commerce Department to encourage 
widespread voluntary use of simple English is clearly the most agreeable way to 
accbmplish the desired result. There are how mbdels of simple language in many 
different contexts; companies have ample evidence that they can achieve better 
communication with their consumers through simpler language. Citibank has 
improved its image and saved costs on consumer litigation by simplifying docu- 
ments. 



Materials available 

* Citibank's original promissory note 

* Citibank's revised consumer promissory note 

For sample cbpies and fbr further information, contact: 

Carl Felsenfeld> Esq. 
Vice President 
Citibank, N.A. 
399 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10043 



♦ Since pstssage of the 1978 New York law, Siwilar laws have been passed in six other 
States— Connecticvt, Hawa/i, Ma/ne, Minnesota, New jersey, West V/rg/nla. 



Jllustralioh 1: 
Original- Consumer 
Promissory Note 
(front) 
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INDERTCONESB^^AMHTia^Of^'THf^ UNOCRStONEO^Ta THE ^ANK^ WHCTHE«^ jOINT,-SEVERAL^AMOLUTC.XONTIMOEMT^-SECURCD. 
UNSECURED. MATURED OR^ UNMATURED, UNOER ANY FRES6NT OR FUTURE NOTE OR CONTMCT-OH ^AQ RE EMENT WITH THE SANK ^AL4. 
HJCHJN6CAtUIIESt:AMD.UAilUn P»«'f]»<«-«- HfV«. AND IS 

HCRERY^SRANTIO, A^SECURITY-INTEIICrr^O/OR^RIGHT-OF^SETOF^-MANOJt>-t«I.ALL M0NIES,»ECURIT1£BJIND JHHEB MOWERrr OF 
THE UNDERSIONED NOW OR HEREAFTER ON^JEFOSIT^Wmf OH^OTHERWISE-HELO^BY^ CO MIN O TO TME^^SESSION^R UN0E«^TH€ 
CONTROl.LQF:THr_SAILK. WHETHER HELD FO R SAFE K EIFINO. COLLECTION. TRAWS MI«SI ON_OR OTHCRWIOC OR AS CUSTODIAN. INCLUDING 
THi FROCf£DS^yMEIIEOF,-AND^ANY AND ALL CLAIMS OF tWE-UNOf RtlONf D AflaiNStJHt BAIUUiMgTHiaiiOW QR^eitEAFjlg EXttlLlfi. 
ANO^ M ^E^OLtOWHM OOCRIflCO FCRSONAL^ROFEIITY^CALL SUet MONIES, ^EOfRiTtCS^ FffOFERT' . FROCKE 08. CLAIMS AND PERSONAL 
PjROFERTYSCING HE I;EINAFTER COLLECTIVELY CALLTO^THE "COLLATEWAL^i f )1RMbf VOUM < rsHT M t t li ^ i. ( f IBwiwpu 

— 

S2E CUrrOMER^E^irY-eF^EEaiRITV A OREEMENT W W^OLLATERAL-RECEOTW RELATIVE^ TO-THI8 LOAN-FOW FUL4. DESCRlFTION. 
_ _ If TM8 NOTE I8_ SECURED BY A1W0T0R VEHKLE. BOAT OR AIRCRAFT. FROFERTY INSURANCE ON THE COLLATERAL IS REOUIREQ, 

MD tva BOMioMER Juur _: _ 1 ___ „ : : __ _ ___ 

IF^TH»NOTE IS NOTFULLY 8E&M£&«Y THE COLtATE«AL SFECIFiEDJ«OVE*^ AS^URTHER^KUR I TV^ FOR THE PAYMENT -OF_TM IS 

NOTE, THE BANK HAS TAKEN AN AiSMMMENT OF 10% OF THE UNOERStONEO BORROWEfTB WAOES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE WAOE 

ASMONMMT AttAOIED to THIS NOTE.- 

in ib< c««nt of dcfMik in Um payotcnt o* liii* or my otha ObltfUioB or the pRfonMocc orxibMTVMCC of tnr %rtm or cwenMrt^imiiKd bcmn o* « mv 

uBdnM9>c4 Renown •lull or My ot4br undmipml^ecoaw MMl*«at4»f w Mttgnfnl lor the bfwrik -oLacdaonMKXpeiliioa«halLb(Jil*4l)X.M 
«ajmtMyolthcuadcn%nH uMkruty pnmuonol the SMkniptcy ActiOf uy moory. Tcuritiw or p»o|>«rt» o< the vaOmi^i now or hCTraftcr ow 4fpo«H-wttk 

rluil dc«a itidr-to be Hmccimv. thenandmMy wdi^r««M, the-BMh.»lttP-h»w tbc^i^ <t-iu optioo). w ithout <te«Mi>d-or-aoucr oLtav-hiitd,.ta.4fsiu* AlLofmy 
put of the Obl«uioM to be hvwdutely diK and payibk. wfamupoiriudi Obl%MioiM ih«U brcooM^and be uwOiatdy 4«te and |Myabk,-«i« the Sw»k^hall^a«e 
Uk iHltlltoliLur^ atLtlMLlgitUjutd mBcdn *«il*fek toitecun^ e«tVjS»n <iel*^ *• ^ 

M the tMt^ Mia^Kh othct rigiita^and#eaw«tic*a> ouv^othrmiM-bMKOwidcd by4»w. Ea ch o f th e i M> d ei« %B«<Utii*i4fa^P««iPM«»^o^ «>>^ ttal.inilteti.BOtkx 
of ■ayprapoM^nleof.or o( the Smk'i dcction to main. CoDaieral mailed to the imdcnicMd Bofrmm (who t> bcfehy appodKed^get of codi of the i m d ew i iw ed 
bn_m>dUm^}Mj^ dMa —a. poat^ prtpaid, ar the addwM ol the un def «t i«e d Sotrew cT >«>d*ca<<tf below thire bt^intM dan pnor mm:^ o r droioei 
iliallli ihiiMi1iiM< m ati>< iMil^ ftfarMmthm o^ Thgrrmrtifiof thr Sanh Kerf ui MkTMf nw n laiti r a n d — y h r nrrrkril ii m nwrrnftr nr rr|tirifTir H irr p"*"—^ 
of thii p«w(> ^ ooafUct with My mnnlUI prawWoo ooatained in any wcurity w^twM ot coOalcnl ivodpt oovcriiic My CoBMcnl. the pwWooi ol mtck 
yoMity B pwwi oe coUaiwal wcdpt ihafl copiraL ^ ' __ "yi" ' ~_ _ ~ " 

^ TT ir^i*^ H " i^ 9 "^ |»Y— """M *^ fTmiHim * a* *t im'>ti-^ — r ae^»ief**o« a< p«rft hH iiM dr r or other riiht or 

remedy emwiMc hcmmda. No^^hve or delay en the pan of the Sank to rserdrint. and no ratturv to (Uc or othmmc pnfea^ar^^arec^hc-BanhWcHfitv 
■»»eft»t hi or with igpctt to MV CaOatml, ihaUJopmle M a walwr of ain^ rl^ OrYtttMdylMKvMter or Rh|Mc aini' of the imd cn ig nrf .md the OhM^twM of the 
imdcii«ii«4-amy-hc-ciu«iac4 «tJMiiKd-by-thc-BaBk^aay coettact ^ othn-^ Mti il-eridgiciMtoi aJiitfiiiK-Mi mii_S^^mJi»miJifi^LOcMm&dmtiMjm*^ 
and any ColktCTi emcfcaiyd. auncwdewd or otherwbr dcalrw^ih in accnrdana-with any a^wmewi fdath>e^ AcmoraB with o ut a ffetii w t the Uabatty of-MV-of4hc 
imdeTM^M4. In any 1iU|ptio« (whethtr or not ariun« out of ■ relatii^ to uy Obllptien or CoOatnal or other matter coMwocd herewith) ia which the Bank and 
Miy_^.thc jmdd^gMd may_b«Ladvmt paoicn-the^ Bank.MLl : ' eich jmd«nl>«d heitfty wwinn A^ejmtif^t^JJoJ^ms^ Mfl hjr Juq^li^i 
each awdumden i ^Kd wim hi> rlghrta intcrpeae inwy^uch-- i<atio>any CTWtrrdaim of^M y n ah w e o c d eaoi ption-wMch he-ma y ha w agri n it tb<-Banh^ln 
add lion, the Sank ihaD not be deemed to ha«« obtained knowtodi< o( My fact or noticr with itipect to any matter idatinf to tUi«ote or any^oUaleral wricm 
tsniaiJKd^lAA wrtimjwIkE Mili^ ddimrdjto ItficFn!^ Depmtmrrt oljhe BMfc at iu adM act f above. Ewh of 

thciMidcrii9wd^ by^hb^fiCM*iue-hctcto,Jwf«hv4rai«CH><n»lAtMm^to «(Uh reapect to dftc 

Mcbtedncm e^idrnoed br ihte note, aid each luch underngned bervby «im that thii nou ^ be dccmer* to have been made tmdcr and ihaS be conativH In 
BccordancxLwith ItelaMoliJM.tutcpr New Yw^ H I ^ - 

- - Each e>f thcnnderiigned hcreby-authocua ihc-Bank-U.datc thii notcai or the day the tQan_C!Kldcn^ it owk, to oorrvct potent cm«i herrtn and. 

at it: option, tf cauae the aipaitim of one or mort co-«nahen to be add-d without ootior to My prior ob%or. 



RECEIPT OF A COPY OF TnrS NOTE, APFROFRlATELY FILLED IN, IS HEREBY ACKNOWLEOCFD BT THE «ORRO«ER 



W\P% ON MUmMO 

OF noanovcn *» 

CO-MARtn 
CO-MAKIN 



ASSIGNMENT OF WAGES, SALARY, COMMISSIONS OR OTHER CXMPEHSATION FOR SERVICES 

:_thu^V»»fn« " etecuted ai aecurity for. or ai a manner or method of rerayiuent of. mo«»ey advanced by a bank, tnnt eompany o> credit union doint 

biiunew m New York. 

To FjRST MAnONALXlTYlANK - ASAt»CNEE 



»^40M«L riMAMCC OI^«<«Tm|I 



Date - 



, 19- 



_}> the undentgited,lKi(^ the "Sorrower** indicated On the proituMc»ry note whkh appean ibowc, in conatderttion of your making the loon cvideiKCd by u*d 
Bote~da.h£iThy^auign (0-y«M.^aL£i^ini! Kcvrlty for ihr paymrnt of the indebtednett evklenced thereby, anv andaD montei which may hereafter beeorne due or 
owuif to-Hie.a«-talarv.-watn.^ommtwi«iBaof-othct£QmpenMiiQa.lQr lervKet froiB aBy_p(eatiit otJutuR^fmpliOiter o/ nine (h<AJii!rdrstR4!Laju.ny /Employ er^L 
lo-iHe-e«rni of-aft-ameunt^qual^to 10%rlhmof,-computed al4ke-tiinr when such lataiYr wafeU}. co mwy wi n n(i).- or-Othet compenaation-it jairf pay abk. you 
are hereby aulhoriced-to apply the aam^, m- and wh en recwed by-yeu, to the uiitfartion of all M*ch indebtednew la thaU then be due and owing by the undented 
on acroufit of tatd note ut,til aS Mch indebtednni ihall be fuOy paid. . . _ _ _ 

t kerrby tuthorUe my Employer to |i«c fuU forc« and effect kervto. he being hereby releaaed and diadtarged from My and aO liability to me for or on 
account of any und aUakonkf.wl^.may bc-P*<Ml.y^ 

I hereby acknowtedge receipt of a copy hcrvef. _ - 

tHIS IS AH AiSMMCHt OF WAGES, SALARY. COMMSSIOHS 
OR OTHER GDHPENSITION FOK SERVICES. 



|I6»I*WIIE0F 
ASSIOMOR 



IICM FULL MAAE - 



■ or COMTLflTa MAMI or AUIOMOnl 
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Illustration 1 (continued) 
(back) 



NOTICE Of hlbKiSEb CltbUP miURAHCE 



_ _ Oriti tuiMfirwt an ihr Ittt at Ibr :*Jl<KW)wrt*' jaUi^»tfd_iiM«-r Jbr_WoU.ori_lhf_rrvr ^tdr Vmif ma>J*f J«A?«> .«A«l J'y. »h?i^^^^ 
a gruup tifr ini4ir«nrr p>lic> UMird l<» ihr B«nk The Prii4rnlijl Ifuuranrr Cuin(Mn> of ^nirrua. >U liomr tifrirr in \r«jrk. 

New jfttr>. StKh iiL-ur«i»rr, if rflWud on (tK Irfr of itH- {k>m>wrr. wtllb^ rfJ«-ti*f irri.m ih* lUir c.f N».tr uniil ihr N.iir t«'pwti: ..r sud 
group t»oJKy trrminjlr*. .»»f_..liH'_nf*«J..n!*l''r!jl)?.^^*lf. <i(. Jib*! Nu'.«". •h'?b'".*?r_r»'!>?.yf ^?J"j"".'_.'"**L'!?^.'!?. .•'^''^^^^'"_A^.^^A'"f>^^*!! 
Bomi«irr'» inJi-LlrdnrM u«d»r i^iH Nole, but rnil In r&rrrd $^0,000 m n>pcrl nf ail mdrljirtiHi :v>H»r llir iMKruwn lo^thr bank tor *hn K ihe 
life of iKr B<MTi>%>fT may kavr Grrn ioMirril uiidrr ititd^cniup lifr jmuraorr.pulky. liir ^jtrrrd^ «*ltuJiin»uraDr!'>haU.Uf l<Jihr..H^.n.k 
(or applkJItof) lo Ihr d»(harf:<> of »uch mdrbliHinrw. If an idrnlirublr rhargr ts In br tnaHr ti» llir Idtmiwrr r<»r>u« h insurant r. th<- ^muunt 
thrrruF will i< wl f^irth aUlrm^bj of Ihr Nolr nn ihr rrvrtM- «idr hrrrof U any li m«ur4n« fiii-».iii. h an iili nltfiabh rliarj;.: hw. madr 
lO lhrBufrwTarrij. Jrilit^d b> irtoMrrr (Kitlbtt* l»«-Cymr rf.fr.riivr, !lirji<.m.».rr U n immrdij»r nolirr ihrrn/ -„d «ny 

Mtch rHa/jcr pwl Ly ihr Bom>»»»-r will br prompllv rrfundrd. Ihr IU»rT»iwrr will rrrnvr 4 Krlifn^lr of Mi^uranii- i« laltvr u, any iiv>ura»cr 
cffrcird on hm life wtlhin 30 <<4y» of ihr dale of ihr Noli-^ 



THE APFUCATIOH FOR CREOlf EVIOEHCEO BY THE HOTE OH THE REVERSE SIDE Of THIS FORM MAJ BEEH: 



ri WirHMAWN - THE ACCOmOOATION REOUE STE^O CANNOT BE CPanT^O-AT TmU iImE EXCEPT On 
THE TERMS OR CONDITIONS OFFERED TO YOU. THIS DECISION WAS BASED IN PART: 

PI DECLINED - THE DECISION NDT TO GRANT THE ACCOMODATION REQUESTED AT THIS TIME W/,5 

Based in part 




SUMMAriY OF CERTAIN SECTIONS OF ARTICLE 3-A OF THE PERSONAL PROPERTY UMf OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK: 



§ «€-c • An tu^Mxnt of caminp (AMipuBrat) rfuU be eonuutrd in a ttptnte iwrittm iitatnimmt. and at it« top and fut abovr tttr pUcc rrirmd for lh« 
BfnaQiCt fif Jkc aH^w^ nuitlbc dcatr^rd in jt kiit 10 point bold type, at an aaaifnincnt of warn, rtc.i it rmitt contain (h« nanc and addmt of 
thr.aMapM<.jwtd^iu.Jrij_iM.iiL^_wiitif«-jictmaiKiUltJtuacli$4,^ lp(Ci<kaUx »nd_deK]rib« _Mly (hf truiaacuqn to.whtch it rrUtrt, tht anoLrfx: 
el-ibc-ndcfotAiMWr-dM-datn on wtiMrh and placr at wtuch paynrnU are to be nude, and that If tmirvf onJy (be trmnaacbon or *enn of trantactian* 
detcribcd to mcb ataipuaeni. - _ . _ . _ 

§ 46-c a Tltc AM^motJiNML^-pm^^ bv.ihr_M«i9M:a0d_a copy.of ii,_andor any_p«pirii_altaclMd_jhmtiU-loftlhn.«iihj| co^v.of >ny papen 

woi f c b y the a«ifnof prrtamini to tbc tnnaaciion detcribcd in the /Mipimcni. OMitt be deliverrd to the aatifnot beforr the tamr u filed with 
tbt employer.' 

§ 46-r a EMcpt^M pfovidcd-by Ar\kic-9 ^f-thc-Jlew ^ii-BanUi«i^w..-the^ehartei-fnadc the-aMifncc jmuutoi ucf«-d_a jreater mibi than «k per annum on 
the amount^ the loan w advamc*. c»eepiaa pmnHtedby Section 5-9Sl of-th< General Obli^tiooa Law of New York. 

§ 48 • f--*'*— »~ Ami-TT-*' ^«Mfn.>i>«» — t*fy,wit^ int HMoev-atnially adyanccd 10 or ai ihr.re«)iKit of Ihe awignor by any bank. trxiM company 
Of orJimnioii doim boaiwey te-«h» Sm*-o^X*w-Vocfcf thali-bc-fOed-with anaiployCT^^ 

(a) the Mti^tor Mitt beaikaai 71 dayrin defattli on a paymeni.aitd after Mch default theaati^wt^muM -have mailrd to the autfMif^vcefuriedaiail, 
return icciripl rttqjueiied. a copy of thr Aat^meni and any attached paper* with a iwritien (Mtke that. unkM the amount at default «hall be pnd 
within W4tft from the date of the mailini, the Au^mctit will be terved on the aui^or'i employer, and advuint aaugnor of hit right to a heanng 

.... afijih<j(alkliiy.o(_th<AtticnMjM_(punuani.t&SA7'««.bc^ . . 

(b) if the aaaipw notififi the aatiffwe of a defenae, the aaaignte cannot fU« Ihe Attignment until it obtain* a court order; . . . 

U) the iwrlttf iLPotkr jlggiJhg^ Miigiiijt_rM«l.iniinig.t_hiB>. io .IjfVii.th* notice, with b^m.and_ha*e BnyjMymen endoned thereon and« if a payment it u> 
endoi»ed^oc-if-t h* naiffior recvWei. a written receipt referring to the notice, the Aitigiunent cannot be arrved on the employet vnttl lubtequent 

- default-..nd-#ailaMMte. -- 

(d) if Ihe notice k rcitimed undeUvmd. It may then be terved the tame at a funuDoni or mailed 10 the Amtffttt by crrtiAed mail, return receipt 

'«9ualrd.jwlMKlM[w^ _ ^ _ _. . 

§ 47-e • With Ihe eacYptioo of an order made by r family court or in a matfimoniah procee d! ng.-the atogner; hit e mp lo y er or-any othcr-inteivited party may 
cooMBenor a apedal orac<cdii« to vacate the AtMipiomt In the covnty where aaiir*^ ot attignor midei if where the Attignment itfiled. The court 
may cofwider any ;def(nic to Ihe Aat^naacnt and underlying debt, with burden of proof on each to be on the .\tiignee, and ouy ipant appropnate inienm 

- i;bef. If vacalrdby a jtwigiBMit it may be pmented toth* county ctrfk.. ... ... .__ _ 

§ 4a-a • No amount it deductible from the miimMir'i future earrungt until at leati 10 da yi have elapted after a tnw and authenticated copy of the AM>r<">et« 
lo^ttirL with iinjLetnbr4!ttaic9fni oIlM aRiOiint iheodue the aaaifHn, hat been filed «nth rhe employn. and. if the >«ti^meni relatei to Indebtednen 
of4eM thMi4i,000: (a)^ thc_amouni coOectBik in.any riumiKcan be not mcirc than IDK^of lbe.aMi0kT'i.earTunp inil.i < month; (b) 11 it luborduuie to 
any poor aatijpiaient. tncoarte eaecution or order under Section 5?26 of the Civil Prmctice Law and Rule] of New YcKk. 

§ 4i^ • No aaaount it deductible from Ihe aati^or** future earning* unlet* the tame Ckcced. |85. per week. . _ _ . _ . 

§ 4I< • Unemployment by the ataifnor at Ihe time of or tubarqueni to the Attipiment doei not prevent the Aitignmrnt from becoming effective later. 
§ 49 • Dankv. Truit Companica and Credit UniotM doing buimrtt in the ttate of New York, ate not required to file luch an Aiiignmeni with any publit. offne 
or offtcfr. 
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I jlustfatidh 2: Revised 
Consumer Promissory Note 



FMNilkMlCiiyBa^ 



Diner Doan Note 



Datc- 



(In.lhis nolc. lhc words I. me. mine and my mean cac h and all of those who signed ii . The wtirds you. your 
and yours mean First Nationai City Bank ) 

To repay my loan. I p.romiscjp p^tj^y^'L Dollans 

( < '> 1 11 pay this sum at one of your branches in uninterrupted _ . 



installments of $_ 



oach. Payments will be due _ 



, stLling 



from the date the loan is made 

Here's the breakdown of my payments : 



1. Amount of the Loan _ 

2. Properly IfiMirancc Premium 

3. Filing Fee for_ 
Security Interest, _ 

4. Ampuni Financed ( 1 + 2 + 3 ) 

5. Firann CbuKc 

Total of Payments (4+5) 



Annual Perc entage Rale_ 



Even though I needn't pay more than the fixed installments. I havcjhe right to prepay ;he whole outstanding 
WMcNole amount of this note at any time, [f i^o. or if this loan is refinanced-th^t is. replaced by a new note- 

you will refund the unearned finance chai^. figured by the rule of 78-a commonly used formula for figuring 
rebates on installment loans. However, you can charge a minimum finance charge of $iO. 



LateCkcrfe 



i. 

2. 



IrrcfBlar PaymcaCs 

Dday In Eirfocc enw i 
CoDceOMCocb 



Coaukcn 



CopjRccchrcd 



i f I f a 1 1 no re t ha ri _ 1 0 day s bchin d in pa y i n a n i n st a 1 1 me n i . I prom i se to pa y a la t e c h a rge of 5 % of the 
overdue installment, but no more than S5. Howeycr. lhc sum total of late charges on all installments can't be 
more than 2^7 of the total of payments or S25. whichever is less. 

To protect you if I dcfauh on this or any other debt lo you, I giycyqu what is known as a «curit y interest 

in my. O Motor Vrhirlr anH/nr ^^g 'h^SecLirity Agreement I have given you 

for a full description of thispropcrtyi^p Stocks. O^onds. O S^^^^ fully described in the 

receipt you gave me today) and any account or other property of mine coming into your possession. 

I uhacrstaiid I must rhaiotain property insurance on thcpropcrtj covered by the Security Agreement for its 
full iiisurable value; but I can buy this insurance through a person of my own choosing. 

I'll be in default: 

If I don't pay aii-installiricht oil liitic 

If any other creditor tries by legal process to take any money of mine in your possession. 

You can then demand iihrtiediatc paymcrit\of the balance of this note, minus.the pan of the finance char?? j 
which hash'i been carhcd. figured by the rule of 78: You will also have other legal rights. fojL in stance^ the right 
io repossess, sell and apply security to the payments under this note and any other debts I may then owe you. 

You can accept jate paynienls or partial payments, even though marked "paymcht in full"; without losing 
any of your rights under this rioie. 

You can delay enforc.ng any of your rights under this note without losing thcrn. 

\J I'm in default under this note and you demand full payment. I agree to pay you interest on ihc unpaid 
balance at the rate of i % per month, after an allowance for the untamed finance charge. Iflybu have to sue 
me. i also agree to pay your attorney's fees equal to 1 5 % of the ainoun' due. and court costs. But if I defend 
and the court decides I am right, I understand that you will pay tny reasonable iittorticy's fees and the 
court costs. 

If I'm signing thjs note as a comaker, 1 agree to be equally responsible with ihe .Sorrower. You don't have lo 
npnfy rncjhat this noie hasn't been paid You can change the terms of payment and release any security 
without notifying or releasing me from responsibility on this note. 

The borrower acknowledges receipt of a compieteiy fiiled-in copy of this note. 

Signatures Addresses 



Borrower. 
Comaker: ; 
Comaker: . 
Comaker: . 



Hel Um If something should happen and you can't pay on time, please call us imtncdiatcly at (2 12) 559-306 1 > 



Personal Finance Department 
First National C ity Bank 



PBR66i Rev: 1/75 
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CASE #2 



JGPenn^'s Consumer 
liiforniaf idh Guides 

Research showed consumers want more product information, 
but question the objectivity of information provided by Business. 
The Consumer Information Guides were developed to help provide 
that information and reinforce the credibility of the company. 



Baclcgrouhd 

In the mid-1970s, several public opinion polls* showed that consumers felt 
business should provide more information about products and services. Con- 
sumers felt that better information would help them to be better shoppers— and 
to make more informed buying decisions. 

These poll results confirmed JCPehney's own efforts to identify consumers' 
concerns Ih the marketplace. jCPennc /'s Consumer Affairs Department is con- 
stantly involved in research on the changing attitudes of consumers. The Compa- 
ny conducts focus groups across the country to discuss various products, usually 
recruiting participants in the stores and holding group sessions at a store or a 
market research firm. 

During focus-group discussions in the 70s, customers were saying they found 
it more difficult to make choices and get good value for the dollar because: 

• f echhdiogical change meant that they couldn't depend on past experience. 

• Stores (all stores) have less sales help and the help they have arie less informed 
than in the past. 

• They were suspicious of advertising and wanted objective information to 
help them make decisions. 



* Sentry-Harris, Gonsuwerisw at the Crossroads, 1977; Yankelovich^ Skelly and 
^ White, inc.. Corporate Priorities, 1978. 
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JCPehhey's decision to develop Consumer Ihfbriiiatibh Guides 

To answer the need that consumers expressed for product Information at the 
pbint-pf-purchaise, the Cdnsumief Affairs Department proposed a series of book- 
lets designed specifically to help consumers make buying decisions. Booklets 
were recommended because: 

• Consumers are familiar with booklets and readily accept them. 

• Booklets are relatively ihexpehsive to develop and distribute. 

•Booklets can be made available in a variety of ways to retail and catalog 
customers as well as to community groups. 

• The format can be adapted to a wide variety of merchandise. 

Determihihg ah effective ihearis of commiihicaitibn 

jGPenney's Consumer Affairs staff met with experts in information/communi- 
cation theory to establish criteria for the content and format of the booklets and 
for distributing them. The consultants recommended: 

• Make the booklets available v»hen consumers are making buying decisions— 
both at point-of-purchase and earlier, when they are shopping around for 
the purchase. 

•Make sure the information is accurate, balanced, and non-promotional, to 
overcome consumers' suspicion of information provided by business. 

•Keep the information concise. Focus only on information that consumers 
need to make a buying decision. 

• identify and answer consumers' specific questions. They are unwilling to read 
information that they consider irrelevant. 

• Use a step-by-step approach. Many cbrisurhers are hot used to making deci- 
sions systematically and need guidance. 

• Organize the information to make It easy to find specific pieces of Informa- 
tion. Use illustrations, large headlines, charts, etc., to minimize reading time. 

• Write at an eighth or ninth-grade level. This is understandable to most 
consumers. But not too elernentary for the highly educated consumer. 

Using the consultants' recommendations, the Consumer Affairs staff devel- 
oped the concept of Cpnsumt r Ihfbrmatidri Guides. Each guide gives hdw-td- 
Buy information for a specific category of merchandise. The Information in the 
Guides is generic and non-promotional. The Guides do not refer to brand names 
or give brand or product ratings. 

The Guides focus on the buying process and use a step-by-step approach to 
help consumers: 

• Define their bwri wants and needs in relation to the product. 

• Uhderstarid what the various features and options can (and cannot) do. 

• Check for quality and safety. 

• Organize their shopping. 

• Select the model or Item that best fits their needs. 

er|c i 9 



Developing a format for the Guides 



The Consumer Affairs bepartment worked with an art designer to develop a 
format that: 

• Met the criteria for effeci ve commuhicatioh that the consultants recommended. 

• Could be printed inexpensively and distributed easily in a variety of ways. 

•Could be applied to a wide range of subjects, but would establish the booklets 
visually as belonging to series. 

The Guides are in a 4 x 9 inch format^ printed in black and one other color, and 
are illustrated with line art. They range from 6 to 28 pages, depending on the 
complexity of the subject. 

As the first Guides were drafted, it became clear that the text and art design 
had to be thought of as a unit. The way the information was presented was as 
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A TYPieAL CONSUMER INFORMATION GUIDE 



Minuwirifjt: ~ 
Title poslttcnod to 
be vIsLbleJn Mtef- _ 
atare holders used at 
point-of-purchase 

Art: 

• Sjgnals generic 
rather than brand- 
specific ihformaiioh 

• Adaptabie for variety 
of merchandise 
categories 
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How format, manuscript, and art each 
contribute to effective cbi^>rhuhicatibh. 




Format: 

9'/x4" size 

• '^^^^ket size for conven- 
ience of reader 

• Fits business-size 
envelope for easy 
rnailing 

• Fits standard liter- 
ature holders 

To minimize printing 
costs: 

• 2-coior fbrrriat 
PM<lr_h1ediUm-grade 
standard stock 

• bleeds, dje cuts, 
or other special 
jsrocess 



on 
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Illustration 1 (continued) 



Eiefciiiiigis "in" today . . tor muscutar ttrength: 
phyiucal.fitness and general welt-being. BiC/ctMg: 
using^either a regyiar or Stt*ris>oa<_jr_cy_c>e. »» one of 
th©_best eKerciSM lor_ge^ltjngjn sha^e^bui^ 
*tamina^Bnduranc©._and^^^ 

^^Uer digestion, requiring le$ft sleep, and having 
a new vitaitty. 

^xerci^ing Indoors on a station can pro* 

vjda (he p hy si cai^ benefits of outdoor cycling with 
two pluses convenience in exercising any^ time, 
day or night, regardless of weather ; and the ability 
lo use (he resistance control on the cycle to regu- 
late your exercise program precisely 

Before you read this guide, think about how you 
expect lb use the cycle. V/MI it be part of a fitness 
program or used only bccasionaity to supplement 
other exercise? Will it be used for wcrkirtg off ten 
siohs or for firming and improving cbhlbOr of leg 
muscles? 

Use this guide . 

• 10 cjecide vvr^c'> ieaiuro^ \ wan: 

• to choose tt^e niodei ano sue tj' 
your comfo*-* 




Fitness & Cycling 



Cycling to increase your pulse rate 



PlannifK] an erercise program 



Strength & cycling 



Gaior!es& Cycling 



Manuscript: 

PJiiM?i?Jri ordjBr 
consumers make 
deK^Jsiohs 

• Defines baying 
problems 

• identifies buying 
decisions covered 
In Guide 

• Hejpscohsumer,: 
determine what to 
expect or product 

• Provides infor- 
mation on quality, 
safety, etc. 



Art: 

Art. Ls usBd 1 0 add 
or reinforce written 
irifprmatibn, riot 
just serve a deco- 
rative function 



Format: 

Large and minor 
headjines outline 
contents so 
readers can 
easily find 
information they 
want 
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BKT COPY AVAILABLE 



Iliiistratidh 1 (cbhtihued) 



Exercise Cycles How to Judge Quality SGomfort 



£*etcise-cyc<« areone >wf«e4ed aarwary t>cyOn thai 
arejpwJaw uke a reguiat CMOtxy ro»ttng bcycie. The 
enefOy-'"-taies-to-peoai-a-to*iiog tjue-Oepeoos on i^e 
sear sysJem ana ft>e surface on «v^K:^ v^kj are r.(3,ng 
My.Qf.fiat.srnDDfT'.. grasicoverej _nf .cjir. ro^a-J^nev 
efose cyde L«es an scJiusJab* ten^o*^ o' revsta'cp 
"T^cchan^ to maw beflaitng mo<e dificu't ana g-^e 

you J gOOa WrO^kOOt 



Some cyci« fTayeinarKJteDafMhat can.t>^_used.in.ir>e- 
sanie »*ay as a towiog mac^■ne Pun-ng the f^a^diebar^ 
□Qams} 'e^j^aiyx ^ps e«efcts<?..artq.tone afrn ana . 

StUXUCtef -TDuScieS- -GyCi'ng and ro^tng act'O^s ca^ 

De used either ^epa'atp^y o' »v~ie sa-»e tir>e Anpthe- 
!ybe. o'.c vcte nas-seat and-r^;tadiet»f s tr^ mpvp ai>to 
mat'caiiy as yOu cycle This type .noverne'-' i^'dy nep 
ypyjQjimhe* uo Dut tt doesnt tone cy Otj'id up the arrr 
musces - - 

Should You Gycii? 

I ! y pu ha we 4 kno^p me a ica 1 con ddio 0 .s uspcci -you 
mighihaveaneati'^ pfotJ'em of have not t)eef< e«ef- 
C'smg havea Me.a.ith checkyp be'o'e yousta.M.J.f you. 
are Ovcf age 35 or- mofe than 20 po^^nos heavic than 
Y9M^^9}^^^ P^.i Pl 'l.'^o'et^an one b.icoct '^Jat'vc.has 
had-heaxttro^jWe D^ore age 60 it also makes sense 
to gel clearance t'CTi your physician be'o re beginning 
ifjyou jre tiriyLaclJ"*- under age 35 ananeaithy you 
can^deveipp your o*n exercise prograr^ Jrom rhe 
guide I in ps g' v p n in thi; gmd e 



8tQp Cycling 11^ 

—you gel cnest pams or pressu'e 

— You pecor e QizZf 

— Vou-deveiop apnomai head rhythm 

Suddenly yer_iL<;'3W or vofy rapid 

Suddenly irregutar 

And be sure lo consult.a pt^/sioan before reiu"^ 
your e«e'Cir? prog»am 




Ei«reM«^ctM vary in pric* (rom l««s than tlOO tQ 
•bowt MOO. m*n* 9t9n mof lywwtW moOOi wM- 
•tiK Hof !m»Jn grstt, fofWdw hmjiMCh you:ityM 

••nvoi*, f*pretfueiM« r— ^li>c« I w tt. doeiiing 
dvvicM. Me. M row chooM ■ mo«M. 



Features of Exercise Cycles 



C'-j'ig^-ti'»*sr,u»f» en-*ne<M 
t-Hvf ArJa.sis a^'ouMi o« 



'mst^ricp iev«4 <*rn<»e seated 

OnCyCW t.OO*JW_a«rOe. 



r»pe<^ve Goes "iqi--- 
gwemosi accurals 'evstance 
'ewe<s 



WCKC 'e<iji*f Thin oipMure 

j*t>ee* -Pa£Kmay-ne*!a - 
'gp tj c e meir occavonaify 



Wo'e '(MiaM anfl au»ab<e 
wan caiipe' lyp* Aitom' 
aaiy5'.r^r!ls'o'!agreai -ange 
n' va'^re 'eve 's 



.I'ge t>ans achtiVie ou' 



A guide only C*nlo»e 

rfcc_u'_^y a' 'e*«*nc* device 
yved's 



itflOu"* 0' *»0"i tieiny 



<Mfte' .'uVuOQ Iirne O' count 

Ut.^W'J-lyPf 



Chec* .to»_easy reaoing.. 

Coom oo«Nin eime<-4h<Ajic '^ave 
eaiy-'o-'»ea»-ii»g*v»^ 



J" tx>Oy Sofie ria»e a leaa 
oiii.tsevice in at srio*s ouise 
raiejO'rj»c."v OTneti.iTidgni'y 
pt;is»« so ,n>. f ai f »a' ii 



CanDiftu'rf nocyciro' 
pougnr s#o«raiett. Chflc»<.'o» 
easy 'racing »,r»te cyc^c-ig 



He<p<. Qduge ty»oai.rg P»ce 



Manuscript: 

• Lntorffiatjon on s^^^ 
maintenance, storage 
etc. are included when 
^*^®yJ5^'y€^9e the 
buying decision 

• Informatidn may be 
provided In paragraph 

PNhcprporated 
into iiiQstrations, 
charts, etc. 



Art: 



• lliustratibn helps 
r^^^l^jiVisualize 
product and the 
pojnt&beiiig made in 
manuscript 

* Shows Modu^^^^ 
used correctly to 
reinforce health/ 
safety Information 



Format: 



• Chart organizes and 
ll^PJL^l^ presehtatidh 
of Infor/nation 

• y lustration with 
cailouts provides short 
furictiorjal definitiohsjof 
features, options, and/ 
or quality points 
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BEST QQPf AVAILABLE 



15 



iiiastration 1 (continued) 



Before You Shop 



I'll uM vi^rciM cycl«: 



Imponant f««riir«« for mod«t I want: 



As You Shop 



L 



Manutcript: 

Shopping checklist 

• Organized as consumer 
would rnake declsiohs 

• Sammarizes Information 
in (Suide 

• Copyright at bottom 
identifies sources of 
information 



Format: 

• Checklist encourages 
revle\» of information 
and syitematlc approach 
to decisions 

• Ppsitiphed oh back 
cover for easy use 



O 16 
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BEST GOPt AVAILABLL 



important as the words themselves: In checking to see that design and text 
worked well together, these questions were asked: 

• Is this infdrmatidh heeded to help the reader make a buying decision? 

•Does the way th lead the consumer lojgically through 

the steps of the decisionmaking process? 

•Does the page irsvite readmg with clear headlines, short paragraphs, charts, 
and meaningful illustrations? 

llJustratibn 1 on pafjes 13-16 shows the entire text of a typical Consumer 
Information Guide. The boxed notes describe how the format and the art blend 
good design with the easy-tb-read text of the manuscript. 

Assurmg that the Guides are accurate and useful 

Since consumers question the credibility of information provided by business, 
it has been essential that the infbrrhatibh in the Guides be technically accurate. 
But, beyond that, the information must give a balanced, candid presentation of 
the choices that go into making a purchase. To do this, the Consumer Affairs staff: 

•Uses research to identify the major problems/concerns that consumers have 
in making a selectibh. This includes discussions with: 

— Consumers who have recently made a purchase or are cbrisidering one, to 
find out their interests and concerns. This can be done either as part of 
focus-group discussions or informally, by gathering information from dis- 
cussions that JCPehhey's staff have with consumers at the stores. 

— Sales asspciate^^^ mercharidise buyers, and service staff tb identify common 
problems and questions: 

— independent experts who regularly answer consumer questions, to get a 
better understahdihg of the cbhsurrier's level of knowledge. These experts are 
thoroughly familiar with a category of merchandise and are not affiliated 
with a specific manufacturer. 

• Assigns the booklets to freelance vvriters who understand the role of the 
Guides and are knbwiedgeable about thei merchandise category. 

• Works with the writers of the booklets to gather reference materials from a 
wide range of sources^ including the manufacturers, goverhmerJt agencies, 
independent research labs, JCPenney test labs, and popular and technicai 
magazines. 

• Edits the information to address specific cbncerns and questions that con- 
sumers have expressed. 

• Checks the reading level, using the Flesch reading ease test*, to be certain it Is 
at a seventh to ninth-grade level. 

•Asks several consumers who are interested in the merchandise category to 
read and critique the manuscript. This is done informally, to help fine-tune 
the descriptions and explanations. 



* See Appendlix 1 . ; 
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• Reviews the rrianuscriiDts with independent experts in the merchandise cate- 
gory as well as with technical experts in the JCPenriey Merchandise Testing 
Center, the buyer, and the Legal Department: 

• Makes tKe final decision on what will be included in each booklet, after 
consulting with the marketing and merchandising staffs. 

Current status of the program 

The stores have distributed more than five millian copies of Guides in the p<ist 
five years. In that time, jCPenney has developed 28 Guides for a wide range of 
prbducts— from audio components through wood-burning stoves. At present, 
12 titles are available in the stores, and 12 more Guides are available through the 
catalog. (See page 19 for all titles.) 
The Guides are free to consumers and are distributed in three ways: 
*At the point-of-sale by the individual JCPenney stores that choose to pur- 
chase the bbdkliets. 

• Through the catalog— consumers must serid a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with their request. 

• Through other departments in the Company which purchase copies to use as 
giveaways for special promotions, on market tours, or through booklets- 
vvorth-writing-fbr columns. 

The Consumer Affairs and Merchandise Departments uhderwrite the cost of 
developihg and updating the Guides. The Company sells the Guides to stores at a 
price tfiat covers the printing costs. To maihtairi economy of scale, JCPenney has 
established a minimum print run of 100,000 copies. This keeps tjie unit cost low 
enough for the stores to budget comfortably. Stores have the option to decide 
whether to buy the Guides and which titles they want. Stores base their decisions 
partly on the categories of merchandise they carry. 

The program is now managed on a part-time basis by a member of the Con- 
sumer Affairs staff. 

Payoffs of the project 

The Cbhsumer Information Guide program has been judged successful for a 
number of reasons: 

• in focus-group sessions^ cbrisumersV coiraime are overwhelmingly pbsltr e. 

Consumers saj that they find the information helpful, and they appreciate 
the fact that JCPenriey provides the Guides. 

• Consumer groups arid, educators purchase aii^^ use the Guides In their pro- 
grams, giving credence to the Guides' objectivity. 

• Store vse of the Guides continues to increase. Store management says the 
Guides are a valuable adjunct to other product infdrmation programs. Cur- 
rently, over 700 stores use the Guides and are purchasing them at a rate of 
more than 1,250,000 a year. 



• Sales people find tfiem useful at point-of-sale. In a survey of moire than 300 
sales people: 

— 70 percent had seen a. customer come back and make a purcfiase after 
having been given a Guide. 

— 82 percent felt that the Guides helped give customers confidence to make 
a purchase. 

— 92 percent said that they felt the Guides helped them do a more effective 
job: 

• The Merchandise and Marketing Oepartmehts reco^^^ 

Guides and the unique perspective of the Consumer Affairs Department in 
preparing them. As a result of the success of the Guides, Consumer Affairs has 
been asked to develop several other information programs. 



Materials availabie 

• These titles are available 
through stores: 



Audio Components 
Czrpetirig 

Chiidren's Car Safety Seats 

Cbofcware 

Drapery Fabrics 

Exercise Cycles 

fitting Children's Shoes 

Home Computers 

M/crowaVe Overrs 

Outdoor Barbecue Crills 

Sleeping Bags 

Using Your Credit Cards 



* These titles are available 
through the catalog: 

Automotive Batteries 
Caulking and Weaiherstripping 
Chain Saws 

Decorative Wail Coverings 
Dehumidifiers 
Home ir)Sulation 
Humidifiers 
ResHieni Flooring 
Room Air Conditioners 
Rotary Lawn Mowers 
Ten-Speed Bicycles 
Wood'Burning Stoves 



For sample copies, and for further information, contact: 

Hazel Schoenberg 
Consumer information Manager 
J. C. Penney Cbmpany, Inc. 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 
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CASE #3 



Medsuring Markel^lace ResUifs: 
The ''Gdme td IheH for 
Answers^' Caiiipaigfi 

The 1973 gasoline sFiortage created a hostile public for oil companies. 
Td improve its image, Shell Oil Company tried several institutional 
advertising campaigns. These efforts failed. But when Shell delivered 
useful consumer information in plain English, it was a different story. 



Backgrodnd 

Shell developed Its "Gome to Shell for Answers" Corporate Advertising Cam- 
paign to respond to the rrz^rket conditions and public attitudes towards oil 
companies In the mid-1970s. 

Shell and other oil companies faced a very hostile American public following 
the 1973 oil embargo. Motorists were forced to wait in line for gasoline, a 
product they had once taken for granted. And gasoline prices shot up, along with 
oil companies' profits. 

A survey of public opinion in 1974 showed just how bad the situation had 
become: 

• 62 percent believed that oil companies had deliberately held back supplies in 
order td raise prices. 

• 68 percent believed that oil companies were not taking steps to relieve the 
energy shortage. 

• 98 percent believed that oil companies were not the best in their ethical and 
mora! attitudes. 

Shell clearly had an image problem and looked to corporate advertisihg to 
lessen the intensity of public hostility. Throughout the advertising development, 
research was used to determine the ads' effects on public attitudes. 
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How SfielPs corporate advertcsing evolved 



Since gasoline advertising was out of the question during this period of short- 
ages, Shell inade several attempts at communieating with the public through 
advertising before finding a way that worked. The first campaign attempted to 
explain the energy situation through newspaper advertisements. Subjects included 
gasoline prices and profits. The messages were straightforward statements of 
Shell's side of the energy story. 

In a headline of one advertisement, the president of Shell asked, "How in all 
conscience can anyone cajj these excess profits?" and proceeded to show that 
SheH's prof^its, though high, vvere not large as a return on shareholder equity 
when compared to the profits in other industries. The statements in these ads 
were factual and the presentation was simple. 

How did the campaign work? It was a failure, accbrdirig to the results of a 
survey that was conducted by a syndicated pollster and paid for by Shell and 
other oil companies. Awareness levels were low and the ad caused negative 
media coverage The campaign was obviously not going to enhance Shell's image 
with the public. 

Next, the company tried an advertising campaign addressing Its efforts to find 
and produce more oil and gas. The series was called "People working with 
energy." (See Illustration 1, page 22.) 

Other oil companies launched surprisingly similar campaigns. 

How did the "we're working as hard as we can" approach work? The public was 
unimpressed. They clearly felt that finding and producing more oil was an oil 
company's job. 

Shell obviously needed a different and better approach. While continuing to 
search for ah effective way of communicating with the public. Shell sponsored 
Columbia Broadcasting System's Bicentennial Minutes se At a 

time when the oil industry was under heavy fire, these 6d-second episodes from 
American history proved to be interesting and entertaining and resulted in much 
goodwill for Shell. 

Shell's experience with Bicentennial Minutes provided a clue: Instead of talk- 
ing ai)but topics of_ interest ta Shell, the company might bring about a positive 
change in attitudes by providing information that consumers would find useful. 

The next corporate campaign was the Shell Information Series— newspaper 
ads with lots of useful infdrmatidn oh how people could better maintain and 
operate their cars. (See Illustration 2, page 22.) 



This campaigh didh't make a promise (a normal expectation in good advertis- 
ing) but rather delivered a benefit— useful information. In markets where the 
campaign ran, attitudes toward Shell improved. The stage was set for the "Come 
to Shell for Answers" campaign. 
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How Shell developed the ^^Come to Shell for Answers'' campaign 

Once Sfiell's management recognized the strength of the Information Series, 
they developed objectives and strategies for corporate advertising. 



inustratidh 34 
Shell Answer Books 



objectives 

• Enhance Shell's reputation for responsible behavior. 

• Contribute to the credibility of Shell's representatives arid statemerits. 

• Support the reputation for excellence of the Shell brand (products, services, 
people). 

• Favorably differentiate Shell from other major oil companies. 




Strategy 

• Demonstrate Shell's responsiveness to consumer needs by providing con- 
sumers with useful information in areas of Shell's expertise. 

In early 1976, ShelTs advertising agency conceived the Answer Books with the 
objective of improving on the successful Information Series. Instead of newspa- 
per ads, booklets were inserted into magazines arid distributed at Shell stations. 
This format provided two advantages: (1) the booklets were more useful than ads 
because people could easily remove them and keep them; arid (2) their odd size 
miade them hard to miss in a magazine. The format of the booklets was standard- 
ized. (See illustration 3.) 



How Shell developed the Answer Books 

The principles of good cbmmuriicatibri were closely followed in ii.e booklets 
written for the "Gome to Shell for Answers" camp ign. 

The irifbrmatidri arid cbmriiunicatidri value of the bboklets was erihariced with 
the use of charts, illustrations, photographs, and captions: Most important; the 
information was relevant to consumers' everyday lives and was expressed in 
simple, plairi English. Although Shell does not test the booklets to determine 
reading levels. Shell's writers, editors, and communicators — and those at its 
advertising agericy— judged the reading level appropriate to the interided audi- 
ence. This audience is the general public, with emphasis on those who drive cars 
and are slightly more affluent and educated than the average. 

Almost every year since 1973, Shell has run a survey to find out what topics 
would iriterest readers of Ariswer Books. The four or five leading topics have 
become the subjects of that year's books. (See Illustration 4, page 25.) Shell 
also conducts focus groups to determine the best ways to communicate with 
the public and uses the information to improve the Answer Books. This 
includes information on illustrations, the kind of language audiences prefer, 
and topics and subtopics of interest. 
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steps in Planning an Answer Book 

1. SheN identifies the topic for the book. 

2. Shell's advertising agency presents a basic format for the book, including an 
outline, a layout, and suggested illustrations. 

3. After Shell approves the forrnat, a writer at the agency drafts the book. 

4. Shell's Advertising and Communications Managers review the draft. 

5. The writer at the advertising agency rewrites the draft, working closely with 
a Shell professional who will be identified as the "author." This person is a 
technical staff member— a specialist in fire prevention or auto maintenance, 
for example. 

6. The author carefuliy checks the writer's second draft. 

7. At the same time, the Legal Department at Shell reviews the draft. 

8. At the same time, another technical person at Shell reviews the draft. 

9. The Advertising Manager gathers the review copies from the author/ the 
second technical person^ arid legal reviewers. He mediates among them and 
makes the final decisions on what facts and illustrations to include, as well as 
what level of language to use. 

10. A senior official at Shell— the Vice President for Public Affairs, for example- 
reviews the final draft. 

Measuring the Results 

To determine whether the campaign was effective, Shell conducted research 
to measure its effect on public attitudes. The measurements included: 

• overall awareness of the campaign; 

• awareness of each ad in the campaign; 

• attitudes toward Shell and its major competitors; 

• the relationship between awareness of "Come to Shell for Answers" advertising, 
and attitudes toward Shell and interest in purchasing Shell products. 

Payoffs of the project 

The campaign has been very successful. 

• totai awareness of SheH's advertising among the general public rose from 
28 percent in May 1976 to 61 percent in September 1982— more than a 
threefold Increase. (See Illustration 5, page 25.) 
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Illustration 4: 
Titles of Shell Answer Books 



The SKell Answer Book Cblloctidh 



Wnm^Mrtf-Wwnina Book . H ow^aoroe-car prob- 
fems can be spottod t>etoc« costing big money 

2. TTwBrMluloernlloolL AsuivhoUmanuoiforcar 
trouble onihe road. 



IMtaage Book. "Hps on how to 
n you buy a car; drive a car and 



8a)»-0a9oiirML wftwn 
take care of a car. 



^TlM^ CarJtin^ng and^SolUftg Bc«k.-Eiew 
tti|nQ8 you shoukl know when you tM/y. seN or trade a 

car! 

& The 101UOOO Hue Book . How lo help your car go 
100.000 milet imt not »how It. 

C Ttie RimJ^wBook: Hontilimenca cuts the 
cost and headache a4 driving to work. 

7. the DiUino4 ^ m i^ m c f 4M reaa to 

seven dangerous aurpnaet while behind the wheel. 

i The C« Rap^ awfipkig M 

Bnd_mechanic can do to take the hassle out o( car 
repairs. 

-f;jiie-C»'Crtiiw Pfiwntion nonh" Tips on how 
to fight back before you get ripped oft. 

1<L the C» Book. How to rnake your car 
better and hokl its vakje longer. 



1 1. The Fo«j4 WMltMr DrMng Book. Safety tipe you 
should krtbw when driving in rain, fog or %'vtf. 

t2. The Une ip e n a rt Pannera Book. The hazards 
oUerlain automotive products including gasoline 
batteries. 

ti The Emergency Repair Book. Simple things a 
Cirrver can do to deal with minor car trouble on the 
road. 

iCthaOcWig-Bdii BodluOHefiLa seW-iast to sm 
if you're as gopod a driver as you think you are 

15. the AocWe^ do if you BM an 
acddent, have one. or cause one. 

16. The Home Security Book. Easy^ maxponsivo 
¥vays to help protect your home from intruders 



IK JTheSoikSorve-Book:jWhy seH-aerve should be 
more than not pumping gas. 

It.-The-'Tbne-Up Book. What atune-up is. what one 
does. arKl how to get the best vnkie 

19. the QMoMne Book. How to choose the right 
gasoline for your car and get the nwet out of it. 

aOThe ChonM Do^ and DonU Book. (W two 
dozeaiMrjgs you-dtod&kroiLAout the s£e use and 
safe storage of household products. 

21. thoMviiig HnvdaB^^ your 
eyes to r otential aoddants before they become real . 



22. The Home E n eigy aa vtng Book. Some simple 
ways to save i4> to 5^ pn home eneroy 

^TlmJ^YwCmffoilm Book. A guide to the 
understanding and care of your car. 

2fi TIM Mora IKKfor Yioiir Mpncjr boA Hpw you 
could cut your gasoline ooet t>y $300 a year or more. 

S^-Hie -Energy- Mipeodenoe Book^ How to h elp 
ragam oon^ of our energy future by findvig more 
and using less. 

2ft, The Con— rvat ton Bo oua BoolLiiow to spend 
pan of your gasoline budget on things dwt are mora 
tun. 

27. The Energy Coimkkawn Book. How^^ c«n 
sucoeasfulhF bridge the erwrgy gap to the 1 990 s 

SB-.The Conaoryatlori Payto^ Book. How to 

chaose-bome energy severs which p«y for 
themselvas. 

2& the dvHh»^SfM 

sudden car problems— yourself . 

30. lYw nr«l Md Oit Ita Rood Book 

save (he ttfe of an accklent victim. 

31. The Longer Car Ufe Book. How to make your 
car last! And why. 

32. The Rre Salety Book. How to prevent fires at 
fume and survive an emergency. 



For copies, write: SheM Oil Cofrv)enY, P. O. Box tSl609, Houston, Texas 77208 



illusiration 5: 
Shell Advertising Awareness 
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(Total OalfiMd Ad RBCiai) 

Sourca: Fiafdtrack, October 1982 

25 



• 94 percent of those consumers who obtained the Booklets found them 
helpful. Arid oh a hatidhwidie basis, Shell was perceived as considerably 
better than competitors on several image attributes, such as: 

— Gives useful information to help motorists make buying decisions. (See 
Illustration 6, page 27.) 

— is most willing to give information to the public: 

— Shows particular concern for the consumer. (See Illustration 7, page 27.) 

— Is a good company overall. 

— Has representatives who are believable. 

— Is honest and trustworthy. 
Makes products of highest quality. 

— Provides good service. 

3 

— Has the best dealers. 



• With the publication of Book #32, Shell has ^distributed nearly 1.2 billion 
booklets. Shell has received over one million letters requesting the booklets 
and offering favorable comments. The ratio of positive to negative inquiries 
is 5,100 to 1. 

• The campaign raaterials have been used by schools^ ttiupicipaiSties, busi- 
nesses; the U.S. Department of Eheiisy; the American Red Cross, the National 
Fire Protection Association, and many other organizations. 



• the canipaign has received many awards, including: 

— The American Marketing Association's "Effie." 

— The American Advertising Federation's "Addy." 

~ Saturday Rewev/s "Distinguished Advertising in the Public Interest" award. 

— Marketing Communications "Marketer of the Decade" award. 

— Houston Advertising Federatiori's Grand Prjx/Consumer Magazine and 
Reglon-al/Slationai Television Carnpaign Awards. 

Shell learned a lot about how and how hot to cdmrriunicate wUh a hostile 
public through advertising. An important lesson was that when public emotions 
are high on issues of importance to the company, it may be best not to respond 
with advertising. When advertising is used, it is extremely important to monitor 
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Illustfaitbh &: 
''Provides Heipfui 
Informaiioh to Help Make 
Buying Decisions'^ 
Shell vs. Major Competitors 
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illustration 7: 
"Shows 4Particljlar Cohceiti 
for the Consumer'' 
Shell vs. Major Competitors 




VMM indicates period not measured 
Source: Fieldtrack, October 1982 
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the effect of the cbmmUhicatibris, Othe it is possible to do more harm thon 
good. Perhaps most Important, Shell learned from the "Come to Shell for Answers" 
campaign that providing useful information in plain English was an essential part 
of the campaign's success. 



Materials available 

For copies of "Come to Shell for Answers" booklets, write to: 

Shell Oil Company 
P. O. Box 61609 
Houston, fx 77208 

For further information, contact: 

Joseph C. Jones, Jr., Manager 
Corporate Advertising 
Shell Oil Company 
One Shell Plaza 
P. O. Box 2463 
Houston, TX 77001 
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CASE #4 



Translating a Cdm Message 
for Itie 




The Pfizer Healthcare 
Education Prograiii 

Gohstaht evaluation of materials is essehtial to convey medical 
knowledge to the public. Through testing, Pfizer learned that some 
of its initial ads v/ere viewed as somewhat threatening. The company 
Corrected this perception by using everyday words before 
introducing technical medical terms. 
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Background 



Through the years, Pfizer has been actively involved in exchahgihg complex 
scientific and medical knowledge with the pharmaceutical industry, scientists 
and researchers,^ and the medical professions. As new technologies have emerged 
from Pfizer's labbratdries, arid as hew findings about the causes arid cures for 
disease have become -known, Pfizer has played a pivotal role in keeping the 
medical professions abreast of the latest medical thinking. 

Now a riew corhmuriicatibris challenge is emergirig. The public is becoming 
Increasingly involved and interested in health care topics, as shown by the rising 
tide of health-related books on recent best-seller lists. 

Although there hais beeri a trerriehdbus surge in the number of health-related 
publicatiohs and articles, when Cambridge Reports recently conducted a pojl for 
Pfizer, two-thirds of the i,500-person sample expressed both the desire and the 
need for still more infbrmatibn. It appears that many of the cUrrerit efforts tb 
communicate information about health care are either falling short of their 
intended goals or missing their mark entirely. The reason Is that many of these 
efforts are riot developed with their intended audiences in mind. 

Historically, ethical pharmaceutical companies have communicated to the 
public only indirectly^ through physicians, pharma:ists, and other health care 
professionals. However, with the rising demand for health-related Information 
and the developing tendency toward self-care, Pfizer believes that the company 
has a responsibility to supply the health care information the public demands. 
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Pfizer's Healthcare Education Prdgram 



In order to meet that responsibility, Pfizer developed its Herjthcare Education 
Program, which delivers medical information designed to help the public: 

• To ncintain good health. 

• To recognize possible symptoms oiF disease so that they may seek appropriate 
counsel and treatment. 

• To better understand and live v/lth diseases they may already nave. 

Pfizer delivers this information in three different ^orms: Anxericd's Heakh; the 
Healthcare Series; and the Patient Information Publications. 



Planning tfie magazine, Americans Heatth 

To respond to the general public's need for information to maintain good 
health, Pfizer diBveloped /America's Health. This freie quarterly magazine features 
articles that deal With lifestyle, exercise, nutrition, and recent medical advances, 
it is intended to educate people about health issues and to help them maintain 
their mental arid physical well-being. 

Initially, Pfizer distributed the periodical directly to a selected group of well- 
educated and avid readers of scientific and health-orientecl pablications. At that 
tine, the magazirie was written for college-level cdmprehehsidn. 

At present, however, the magazine it also distributed to 130,000 physicians 
who wish to use It in their waiting rooms. These waiting room copies have special 
inserts that patierits cari mail to order their owri subscriptions for Arnerica'i 
Healtf). As a result, current distribution of the magazine has climbed to over 
350,000. The charactieristics of the audience have changed as circulation has 
increased. Therefore, the reading ievel^ writing style, and content of America's 
Hea/fh have been adjusted to suit this broader, more general audience. The 
magazine is ribw written at an eighth-grade reading level. 

Pfizer has done extensive testing and polling to be certain that artlcies in 
America's Health can be easily understood by the average reader. The company 
uses the Flesch reading ease test* and other staridard tests to determjrie the 
reading level of the magazine as well as other Pfizer pubiicatiohs. Pfizer has aiso 
run tests to determine how much readers actually learn from the magazine's 
articles. As with all aspects of the Healthcare Education Program, Pfizer also does 
market research to insure that messages in America's Hea/cfi are being communi- 
cated effectively to the target audiences. Studies are conducted annually to 
determine the changing demographics of readers and to evaluate interest, com- 
prehension, and use among consumers and physicians. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of the results of telephone sur veys conducted among 87 consumers and 
106 physicians: 



* See Appendix 1. 
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Results of Telephone Surveys afcK>ut the Magazine, 
Americans Heahh 

Consumers 

•72 percent expressed an overall favorable reaction toward the magazine, 
America's Health. 

•The average time spent reading the publication was 30 minutes, a figure 
which compared very favorably with the norms from other consumer-oriented 
pubiications. 

•78 percent felt that America's Health is a valuable source of health ca'"e 
information. 

•82 percent said that before reading /^meWca's Health, they were aware that 
drug companies were developing many hew life-saving heart drugs, and 57 
percent felt that they learned more about these drugs by reading /America's 
Health. 

• 90 percent were aware of the need to take blood pressure medication as 
prescribed— when indicated— to ir^ure life-saving benefits. 

•47 percent felt they learned more about high blood pressure medication by 
reading America's Health. 

Physicians 

• 80 percent expressed a favorable reaction to America's Health. 

•90 percent felt that America's Health would be helpful in some manner to their 
patients. 

*86 percent felt that /America's Health would add to patient understanding of 
various diseases. 

• 58 percent felt i^at America's Health would increase patient compliance. 



Plahnihg tHe advertising messages, the Healthcare Series 

To respond to the public's need for information to help them recognize 
symptoms of disease, the company developed the Pfizer Healthcare Series. 

This is a series of advertisements that alerts the public to symptoms and 
dangers of diseases such as hypertension, angina, diabetes, and cancer. For each 
advertisement, the message is first drafted by Pfizer's advertising agency and 
then revised by Pfizer's writers and executives. 

In creating the series, Pfizer's primary goal was to provide health care Informa- 
tion and advice that would be readily accessible and uhderstahdabl^ 
readers. At the same time, the company was concerned that the series must not 
"talk down" to readers; that could cause many people to doubt the educational 
value of the messages and the integrity of Pfizer as the company sponsoring the 
ads. 

Several months were spent testing and revising these messages. Initially, Pfizer 
conducted focus groups to evaluate each of the messages with representatives of 
various segments of the population. These sessions not only taught Pfizer a 
lesson in plain English but also a lesson in transferring complex medical khovvl- 
edge to the lay public. Pfizer was surprised when consumers viewed some of the 
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initial ads as somewhat threatening. In response, the messages were refined to 
achieve a more positive tone while still majhtairiing some semblahc^ of the 
medical fair balance that Pfizer is accustomed to using in its communications 
with ohysiclans. Some of the more technical terms, such_ as '^hyperte^^ 
intimidated less-educated consumers arid prevented them from reading the 
entire message. However, If the disease was referred to first as "high blood 
pressure" and then later the word "hypertension" was Introduced, the mess^^^^ 
became more comprehensible. By starting with famiP t words, the messages 
could later use technical language without overwhelming the readers. 

The next step in developing the series was to test each health care message for 
its reading grade level. Pfizer strives for ah eighth-grade reading level. As an 
aside, Pfizer also runs extensive tests on health care information currently pro- 
duced for consumers by other pharmaceutical companies, government agen- 
cies, private health associations, foundations, arid academic groups. Most of the 
health care infbrmatidh tests at too high a reading level for the majority of the 
population to understand. 

Before publishing the ads carrying the_ health care messages, Pfizer hired 
Yankelovich, Skeljy and White, Inc., to conduct benchmark research. The pur- 
pose was to assess how well the messages would communicate information about 
the specific diseases covered in the ads. In this test, readers were asked a series of 
true/false questions before and after reading the health care messages. The 
results from these questions confirmed that the series of ads could effectively 
communicate medical knowledge. For example, respondents were asked^_''Ahgina 
is a heart condition that can be treated with rhedication. Is this statement true or 
false?" The statement is true, yet Before reading the ads only 49 percent of 
respondents were able to answer this question correctly. After reading the 
messages, 86 percent answered correctly. In another question, respondents 
were asked, "There are no apparent symptoms of angina. True or false?" The 
statement is false; however, before reading the messages, only 40 percent answered 
correctly. After reading the ads, 71 percent of the survey participants responded 
correctly. 

After receiving the favorable results from this study, the Pfizer Healthcare 
Series was introduced in newspapers and consumer magazines in six major cities. 
The six original health care riiressages ran for three months In the autumn of 1982; 
and then Pfizer asked Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc., to conduct a foljow- 
up study. They did individual 2d-mlnute interviews with a cross-sectibh of 1>200 
people. The study clearly indicated that the people who had seen Pfizer's mes- 
sages knew more about angina and hypertension than those who had not. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cphsumers surveyed felt "more Inforrned" about these 
diseases after reading the ads. Four percent of the participants in the study said 
that they had made appointments with doctors as a result of what they had 
learned from reading the ads. 

While evaluating the effectiveness of the health care ser[esjn communicating 
to the public, Pfizer also monitored the attitudes of the medical profession. 

As a_ manufacturer of ethical pharmaceuticals, Pfizer Is depertderit on rnedical 
professionals as the prime decisionmakers for the use of its products and upon 
the FDA as the agency that regulates Its activities. Therefore, Pfizer commis- 
sioned a separate market research study among physicians to determine their 
reactions to the Healthcare Education Program and also to receive specific 



suggestions and criticisms from their point of view: As with Pfizer's consumer 
fesearch> the results wei e Highly positive. Oyer 90 percent of the physicians 
surveyed responded favorably to the health care messages. Pfizer also ieceived 
supportive comments from Food and Drug Administration (FDA) officiais after 
presenting elements of the Healthcare Education program at the FDA's hearings 
on patient education: 

The series has generated thousands of letters and telephone calls fronrvcon- 
surners, as well as medjcal prbfessiohals. As a result of this resjjohse/ Pfizer 
expanded the Healthcare Series to provide consumers with more general advice 
on health care and Information on diseases. To identify topics for the series> 
Pfizer polled representative samples of consumers. To educate an even larger 
segment of the population, Pfizer also adapted a health care series of commer- 
cials for radio and television. 

in adapting the messages to amultimedia communications program, Pfizer 
conducted extensive research to insure that the series did not lose Its education-^ 
al value. This task was a difficult one because print ads of 500 or more words had 
to be transformed into radio and television spots that ran for only 30 seconds. 
(See Illustrations 1, 2, 3, pages 35-38.) 

During this research, the cdmpahy discovered that the editorial ehyirori^^^ 
in which one places an ad has a dramatic effect on the success of cbrnmunicating 
the message. When Pfizer placed messages In an information-oriented e.nvi- 
rohment such as T/me Magaz/ne, it got better responses from readers than when 
the same messaj[es were placed in a lighter, more entertainment-oriented pub- 
lication such as Peojote Magaz/ne.^ ( hopes through future research to determine 
whether this Is a result of the different magazines being read by different people 
or of the same people approaching the two types of magazines in different 
frames of Tnind.) As a result of this finding, print messages are now placed in 
Information-oriented periodicals, and radio and television spots are scheduled 
to appear primarily on news programs and talk shows. 



Planning the Patient Information Publications 

The third element of the Pfizer Healthcare Education Program Is a series of 
publicatiorls for patients who already have been diagnosed as having a particular 
disease. These books are longer and more comprehensive than the messages In 
the health care series; and each book focuses more on managing the disease than 
oh detecting it. The books are designed for physicians to give to their patients. 

Pfizer has been developing this series for the past two years, collaborating with 
Medicine in the Public Jnterest, a nonprofit organization en^gaged In medical 
research arid education. Before ihtroducihg the first book of the series, iearn/ng 
to i/Ve with Angina, Pfizer conducted extensive market research and readability 
tests, information was gathered from focus groups and orie-on-ohe field testing 
with both doctors arid patients. After introducirig the book, Pfizer conducted 
additional market research to Insure that the publication was both comprehen- 
sive arid comprehensible. 

Ajgain, the research results were highly positive. Ninety-eight percent of the 
physicians surveyed had already distributed or planned to distribute Learning to 
t/ve with Angina to their patients. When asked to rate the publication on a 5-point 
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scale, with 5 being the most favorable response^ physicia^^^ the publiGatidn 
an average rating of more than 4:5 for corhpletehess in covering the subject, 
clarity and readability, and educational value for patients. 

Pfizer intrbduced thrM additional information pUbi^ for patients in 

1983: More extensive research among both physicians arid patierits is j3i]anned 
after the first foUr books of the Patient information Publication Series are released. 

Payoffs of the project 

• The Pfizer Healthcare Education Program has received excellent response 
frdm members of the public and members of the medical profession* 

• Pfizer has developed grea^ expertise in communicating with the public. The 

cornpariy believes that the program's success is a direct result of the exten- 
sive use of market research in initially developing and in continually r r-itoring 
all three segments of the prbgrain. 

• Pfizer's materials have achieved strong credibility as a result of cphstaht 
evaluation and modification. Through this process, the company has suc- 
ceeded in identifying its audiences and in effectively communicating impor- 
tant health care information to them. 

• Exposure to the Pfizer Healthcare Education Program has led members of 
the public to have more favOTable <>pihi^ of Pfizei' because of the compa- 
ny's concern with educating the public about health issues. 

• Recent market research indicates that as a result of the Healthcare Series, 
consumers are better informed about the subjects discussed and are likely 
to take appropriate health action based on this information. 



Materials available 

For copies of the publications in the 
write: 

• America's Hea/th 

America's Health 
230 Brighton Road 
Gliftbn, NJ 07012 

Pfizer Healthcare Series 
Pfizer Pharmaceuticals 
Post Office Box 3852A 
Grand Central Station 
New Yoric, NY 10163 



Pfizer Healthcare Education Program, 

• Patient Information Publications 

learning to Uve with Angina 
teaming to Live wf?fi Osteoanhritis 
Learning to Dve with Diabetes 
Learning to Live with Hypertension 
P.I.P. 

Post Off Ice Box 3852 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10 IS3 
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For further information about the program in general, contact: 

Grant Denisbn 

Vice President, Planning and 

Business Development 
Pfizer, Inc; 
235 East 42nd Streel_ 
New York, NY 10017 
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lllu^rat!on 1: This is the heahh care message oh diabetes that Pfizer rari in newspaper and magazine advertisements. 



THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 



on this simpJe test, 
yoU in^ be af risk 
for diabetes. 
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In most people, diabetes dcvckips slow Iv, over vcars:T': rc 
are no early warning s *ns at all: Stmictinics it Can ren tain 
undiagnosed until a: <U;hbus C()hiplieati()ii reiiultv alTeet lig 
thc-kidncys, vision, heart, brain or even life itselK 

To sec iT vDu "pass" or "fail" in being at risp tor di.ilxtes, 
check the nuriiber pF **F s" that apply t() >'ou- The niore 
**FVyou_i^et,_the greater vour risk of dcNeropine diab>etes. 

The first "F" Is for^^ 
It's.also the. most. _imp()r tan t one. If there, is a historv of 
diahcrcs in your family— even in a distant relatiw — vou 
arc 2^ greater risk of de\'C loping it \'()urself And rliiv par- 
ticuJar in combination with any of the others, 
increases vdiir risk cd*^siderablv. 

The second "F" is forf^ti 
Being sighifu.^ritly overweight increa.ses the likelih(HKi of 
cjcypjoping^ diafo of all i^i.ikiii s are (iver- 

wcight_at the tLmeofdiagnosis. 

The diird "PVis for>^ 
AJthoueh diabetes can affect people of all apos. the chances 
of developing it increase with age. A'w)Ui o-third:s (>f all 
diabetics are over fort%'. - 

The fourth "F'' ii5 for fiod: 
The qiialit)' as well as the tjuaritit)' of f(Hxi you eat niav 
predispose you toward diabetes — high in calories, high in 
sugars, low' in fiber. 

What is diabetes ? 

P.L^bctcs is a disorder in which the biKfv eannot control 
the levels of sugar in the blotxj. Normal K' the hormone, 
Ui3uJin,_reguiaies the blood: sugar level. But if your bixiy 
docs not produce or clTcctiven' use its insulin, diabetes 
results. 

What can be done about ^abctes? 

Often people don> realize that most diabetes can be easily 
managed ny sirtipic programs that bring blood sugar 
under cohtrbl. ^aiiy diabetics need biily weight reduc- 
tion, the right foods and moderate exercise. And, if these 
changes arc not enough, a simple oral medication is all 



that fnas' be needed: T<)day, even those \vh<) need insulin 
can he better and more ccmifortably riiahaged by their 
doctors thiah e\'er before. 

The diagnosis is easy. 

But only_ vour doctor c_an rnakji^ And rememfe 
go? :aj:()ml)inacjon of "H's" on the test— o\'er 40 and over- 
weight, or have diabetes in your family— you should have 
regular blood and urine tests. Early diagnosis in adults can 
Lc-d to better management and fewer problems later on. 

Only ybiir doctor can prescribe treatment. 

Follow your d(Ktor's advice about diet, exercise and med- 
icatibri. Also, be aware that you have a support system, 
which we call... 

Partners in Healthcare: 

Ifbu are the most important partner. 

Onlv you can see your doctor for a proper medical 
chccb'p. Arid it s you wh() must decide to accept the guid- 
ance and counsel i rig of \:our physician, nurse, nutritionist 
and pharmacjst.LVVTien: mc'djcations are prescribed, only 
you can take them as directed. 

Your doctor orders ydiir tests and makes the diagnoisis: 
Your physician will advise ybu <)ri \'our sveight, your diet 
arid your exercise, decide if you require medication, and 
help ybu moriitbr your progress. 

Ail those who jdlscovei; develop and distribute medi- 
cines complete the partnership. 

rfizcr^s ongoing research brings yoii cs.sential medicines 
for a wide range of di«*ases: Through biir develbpmciit of 
thcsr medicines, wc arc fulfilling our respkirisibilit)' as one 
of ybur partners in healthcare. 

For reprints of thu^ Healthcare SetieSfOteast write .-Pfizer 
Phannaeeuticats, Pos^t Office Boy 385ZD, Grand Central 
Station, New Tork, NT 10163. 




PHARMACEtrneAtS • A PARTNER IN HEAI:,TOeARE 
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fllastration 3^ This is the diabetes message, adapted for a two-minute radio commercial 



2-MINUTE SCRIPT FOR ABC TALKRADIO 
DIABETES — "4F" 



Man: 



We're going to give you a jsliriple test — ah Important one, because If 
you get any F's, It coatd mean you're a candidate for a serious 
disease. 



Woman: This is another in a special series on your health, brought to you by 

Fflzer Pharmaceuticals. And the disease we're talking about today Is 
diabetes. 



Man: Now, let's take the test. The more "F's" yOu get, the greater your 

risk of developing diabetes. 

Woman: The first "F" is for family . If there's a history of diabetes in your 

family — you have a greater risk of developing It yourself. 

Man: The second "F" ia for fat . Being slghlf Icahtly overweight Increases the 

likelihood of developing diabetes. About 70% of all diabetics are over- 
weight at the time of diagnosis. 

Woman: The third *'F" is for forty . Diabetes can occur at any age, but the risk 

Increases as you get older. About two-thirds of all diabetics are over 
forty. 



Man: 



Woman : 



Man: 



The fourth "F" is for food . The quality of food you eat, as well as the 
quantity^ may predispose you toward diabetes. Foods that are high in 
calories, high in sugar, low in fiber — tend to Increase your risk. 



Now, if you had to give yourself some "F's" on this test, that 4oesh' t 
mean '^ou're sure to develop diabetes. It does mean that you ran an 
increased risk of developing diabetes. 



Actually i anyone can get diabetes, even if they don't fall in one of 
these high risk categories. And diabetes is a serious disease; 
Uhdlagribsed, it can affect the kidneys, vision, heart, brain, or even 
life itself. 



EKLC 
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Illustration 3 (continued) 



ABC TALKRADIO 
DIABETES 



PAGE 2. 



Woman: But the good news is that diabetes can usually be controlled sucr.ei.sfully ^ 

especially when it's diagnosed early. 

Man: The important thing is to see^ your doctbr for regular check-ups. Your 

doctor can determine if you've got diabetes, through a simple diagnosis. 

Woman: tod if you are diabetic, your doctor can help you control it. Many 

diabetics need only weight reduction, the right foods, and moderate ex- 
ercise. If this isn't enough, most times a simple oral medication may 
be all that's needied. 

Man: Remember — only your doctor can detect diabetes, Pmd only ^ can 

make the decision to see your doctor. 

Woman: This has been another in a special series on ydiir health, brought to you 

by Pfizer Pharmaceuticals. Pfizer ~ one of your partners in health 
caret. 
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CASE #5 



HOW Addp^PiaiH English 
fQ Compiy wjth the , 
^4l^l1lB6^-M«^ Act 

HdW's innovative product was an insured warranty policy for 
horheowners. But Magnuson-Mdss set new ground rules for the 
language iri warranties. Could HOW corhply? 



Background 

"You've got to get rid of all those wliereases!" 

With that, the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) passed judgment on the clarity 
of the language in the warrahty/ihsurahce document that was offered to cdh- 
sumers by the Home Owners Warranty Gbrporatlori (HOW). 

The document did not conform to the requirements of the newly passed 
Magh:json-Moss Cbhsumer Product Warranty Act, which stated that warranties 
must Be written in "simple and readily understood lariguajje." The Act aUo 
specified that the document must include Information about the term and scope 
of warranty coverage, remedies available to the purchaser, and any limitations 
placed on the purchaser's implied warranty rights. 

In addition to affecting the language and scope of warranties, Magnuson-Moss 
set other requirements that would limit HOVV's program. The hew law prohibit- 
ed the use of conciliation or mediation as a step In the procedures to resolve 
disputes informally and forbade the use of dispute settlers who had direct 
irivblvemeht in the manufacture, distribution, sale, and service of any product. 
No warrantor was required to offer informal dispute resolution; however, when 
it was offered, ah ahhual audit was required. 

Housing was specifieally excluded from the Maghusbh-Mbss Act, but cbh- 
sumer products for attachment to or installation in real property did fall under 
the Act. Such maibr appliances as furhaces, air cohditidhers, ahd water heaters 
came under the definition of consumer products. Consequently, any builder 
who passed on the manufacturer's warranty on a refrigerator, for instance, would 
be liable under the Act. If he or she offered the hew HCW coverage or the typical 
written one-year warranty that covered consumer products sold as part of the 
home, Magnuson-Moss applied. 



How's problems— and one solution 

the FTC directive came in 1975: HOW was not yet two years bid. It had issued 
its first insured warranty pol'cy in August 1974. And suddenly it was confronted 
with a law that affected its very substance. Compliance with Maghusbri-Mdss 
would mean (1) revampinjg the warranty itself to spell out the builder's obligations 
clearly, (2) changing HOW's procedure for resolving disputes, and (3) rewriting 
how's documents in plain English. 

HOW was a brilliant new concept. Housing, the Nation's second largest indus- 
try, had decided to provide a seif-regulatbry program for builders that would 
prove to be far more comprehensive than any other industry's, before or since. 
The Natiohal Associat'^^ of Home Builders (NAHB), with its ldO,ddO-plus mem- 
bers, had sought a way to raise the quality of home constructidh and to stabilize 
standards in the industry, in order to prevent Federal regulation. The English had 
already developed a program in which builders offered an insured warranty and 
insurance against major structural defects which had been so well accepted that 
it had becbrhe virtually impossible to get a mortgage in England without 10-year 
insurance protection. 

MAHB patterned its program on the English one, and HOW became a reality. 
The idea was enthusiastically received by a hard core of builders and developers, 
but there were many thousands who needed to be sold dri the program and its 
effectiveness. 

Arid ridw this "child" was confronted with the Magnuson-Moss Act— just as it 
was learning to walk. More than that, the housing industry did not welcome any 
further legislation. 

The fledglirig HOW had three alternatives: 

• Leave all consumer products out df the program. 

• Rewrite the policy in two sections, one for consumer products and one for 
nonconsumer products. 

• Cdrifdrm to the Act. 

Weighirig the alternatives, HOW decided that compliance could be turned 
into a positive selling tool with builders. HOW would be able to merchandise to 
the industry the fact that HOW builders automatically conformed with Magnuson- 
Moss as long as all warranties were prdmiriently displayed in model homes or 
sales packages. 

Compared wijh the way decisions are made in most corporat ons, this one was 
easy to make. The director of field services persuaded the president, the vice- 
president, and the corporate counsel to make the effort to comply. Staff at HOW 
arid its corporate courisel reworked and rewrote the documents in plain English, 
working closely with the FTC. No formal testing was done. 
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Changes in the HOW program and documents 

As it was origiriaJly conceived, the HOW warranty was a full warranty. Under 
the Magnuson-Moss Act, however^ a full warranty gave the buyer the option of a 
refgrid or a cdmplete replacement of the defective item !f it could not be 
repaired after reasonable attempts. If the seller couldn't offer that, then Magnuson- 
Moss required the seller to offer a limited warranty. HOW had to change to a 
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limited warranty, which reserves the option of repair, replacemeht, or refund to 
the builder. 

The old document— offering a full warranty and written in full "legalese"— began: 

WHEREAS, Builder has Built or caused to be built (i) for sale to 
purchaser or (il) under contract with Purchaser, at a pur- 
chase p>rlce of $— , a Home situated on the iand Jocated 

and described as: (Note: Insert address, and lot and block 
number or other legal description of the property sufficient 
to identify tf^: Horne): 

WHEREAS, Purchaser has inspected the Home and accejjted 
it as substantially complete (except as may be listed on the 
Inspection Schedule, if any, attached hereto and initialled by 
the parties); 

The new dckrumerit— offering a limited warranty and written in simple language- 
began: 

Identity of Warrantor. The Builder on page 1 is the warrantor 
under this warranty. 

To Whom Given. This warranty is extended to you as Pt)r- 
chaser (the first owner to occupy the home as a residence ror 
yourself or your family) and automatically to any subsequent 
owners of the home and any mortgage lender who takes 
possession of the horrie (see exclusion during non-residential 
use, page 5j: 

In clarifymg the language, HOW also clarified the coverage, thus eliminating 
much of the possibility for misunderstanding by the builder and the homeowner. 

For instance, the bid document read: 

III. BUILDER'S WARRANTY 

A. Subject to the provisions of this agreement. Builder 
hereby warrants that during the app^^^^ ihitiai War- 
ranty Period, It will (at its sole option) either (i) repair, 
(ii) replace, or (iii) pay to Purchaser the reasonable cost 
of such repair or replacement of (a) all defects in the 
Home due to non-compjiance with the Approved Stan- 
dards, and (b) all Major Cohstructidri Defects. The war- 
ranty of Builder Is conditioned on compliance of Pur- 
chaser with the terms of this agreement. 

The new document read: 

Coverage During the First Year. For one year, beginning dri 
the commencement date filled in on page 1, the Builder 
warrants that the home will be free from defects due to 
noncompliance with the Approved Standards and from major 
coristruclidn defects. 

A "major cdhstructidn defect" is actual damage to the load- 
bearing portion of the home (including damage due to sub- 
sidericey expansion or lateral movement of soil from causes 
other than flood or earthquake) which affects (dr is immi- 
nently likely to produce a vital effect on) the use of the home 
for residential purposes). 
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This led to additional changes. HOW reassessed all of its documents, revising 
them in many cases for clarity. For instance, HOW simplified the home enroll- 
ment procedure by dropping one complete step, eliminatinjg a form, and simpli- 
fying the basic enrollment form. 

A major; plus for the company was the elimination of a Consuwer inforwation 
Brochure. This 17-page brochure had been designed to explain the warranty 
documents; it was given to homeowners to help them understand what coverage 
they were getting. It was no longer considered necessary once the warranty 
do;:ument had been clarified. This one move saved the company an estimated 
$120,000 in printing expenses over several years. 

the documents have been clarified further, and the 1981 version was given the 
Flesch reading ease test* in order to comply with the requirements of the 
insurance commissions in three States. The 1982 version conforms with the 1981 
version. 

HOW'S other prdbieiii— dispute settiemeht 

Aside from simplifying its documents, HOW faced another problem posed by 
Magnuson-Moss— its dispute settiemeht proi^ edure. 

This procedure for settlirig disputes info maljy third parties to 

resolve disagreements between homeowtiers and builders, at no cost to the 
homeowner. Decisions are based on the warranty document and a set of Ap- 
proved Standards which specify tne minimum acceptable construction stan- 
dards which are given to the homeowner. Builders agreed to use these Standards 
and the informal dispute settlerneht procedure. A builder who doesn't comply 
with a dispute settler's ruling is expelled from the HOW program. 

At the time the Magnuson-Moss Act was passed, ho other warrantor was 
offering any system for settling disputes informally. Not only that, but the FTC's 
Implementation of the Act forbade (1) the use of conciljation, (2) the use of 
industry experts as arbitrators, and (3) making any charge for dispute resolution. 

HOW's problem was that its dispute resolution procedure used cnnrillation 
and. If that failed, arbitration. Gonciliation was handled by industry experts 
(retired builders, architects, engineers, inspectors), and the homeowner was 
charged a refundable fee of $75 Tor lodging a complaint. 

For HOW to comply fully with Magnuson-Moss wasn't just a matter of rewrit- 
ing Its documents so they could be understood. It meant that HOW had to 
change its basic procedure. The FTC, not wanting to push HOW away from 
Magnuson-Moss, worked to make compliahce simpler. The agency partially 
exempted HOW frorn Its regulations by permitting ROW to continue using 
conciliation and by allowing industry experts to serve as conciliators. However, it 
refused to perrnit the charge of $75. 

HOW, In turn, agreed to the annual audit of its dispute settlement procedure. 
This audit consists of a survey of a cross-section of home buyers who have filed 
formal complaints under the dispute settlement procedure. The survey includes 
a number of questions about the clarity and unde»"^tandability of the documents. 
As many as 81 percent of the respondents have rated the documents clear and 
understandable. 



• See Appendix 7. 
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It should be rioted that HOW has simplified its procedure even further. The 
conciliation step as a separate, distinct meeting has been eliminated. At the 
arbitratidh rrieetihg; the arbitrator first acts as a conciliator, then makes a final 
decision. 

Payoffs of the project 

Rewriting the warranty dpcurnent in plain English has had ah even rrjore 
far-reacfiirig effect on the efficiency and increased productivity of tfie cbmpariy 
than any other part of the decision to conform the document to the requlre- 
rrients of the Magnusbn-Moss Act. Although the company used rib formal bench- 
marks for evaluating revision of the document, the rewrite achieved a number of 
things: 

• By fprcing the dbcume^^ into plain Eiiglish> HOW was able to elimihate 
some expianatory materials— the Consumer tnlomation Brochure mentioned 
eariier, for instance. 

• it became simpler to train staff. Having a clear, concise document helped 
staff to work with homeowners and to train rriarketirig anc <ia!es staff for 
builders. 

• it became simpler to tram the Aitiefican Arb^ 
Association to handle complaiiiB becat»e coverage Wj^ e^er to tindentand. 

• Builders offering the program began to understand their obligations more 
fully. 

• Hbmebwhers better uhderstpbd wh^^ were getting and 
what the procedures were for handling complaints and filing claims. (See 
lllustratidris 1 and 2, pages 44-45.) 

• Clarificatibh has pre^ HOW could have been heavily 
Involved in the courts because of murky language. 

• Clearer explanations of coverage and better training have helped to lower 
the claims rate. 

HOW beriefits corisurners iri the marketplace. It is in HOW's best interests to 
produce clear documents so that the consumer understands what HOW protec- 
tion means. This prevent^ cph^ from expecting tod much and being disap- 
pointed or frustrated; it also helps ROW de^ elop an aura of good service. 

On the other side of the coin, it is vital that builders understand and accept 
their respbrisibiNties. Becau clarified the acceptable standards of 

construction quality, builders have riatlbrial standards to guide them. 

Plain English is plain good business. HOW will continue to use it. 



Materials available 

« HOW Approved Standards • Dispute Settlernent Procedures 

For sample copies, and for further information, contact: 

Jane Moss Snow 

Director of Public Affairs 

Home Owners Warranty Corporation 

2000 L Street, NW 

Washington, DG 20036 



illustration 1: HOW's original warranty conCained this expiahatidh of procedures for handling compiaints 
and filing claims. 



Explanation of Procedures 



V. CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION PROCEDURES 
Purchaser and Builder agree that: 

A. If any disputes shall arise between Purc^^^ concerning any 
matter or thing arising hereunder or under the Certificate or in connec- 
tion therewith, such dispute shall be referred to Local Council for 
cohclNatioh. However, if conciliatibn does not result in pidrhpt settle- 
ment of the dispute, the dispute shall, upon request by either pdrty 
thereto, accompanied tyy ih^^^ deposH, be referred by Local 
Council to arbitration conducted in accordance with the Expedited Home 
Cbhstruction Arbitration Association or substantially equivalent arbitra- 
tion rules and procedures approved by Local and National Council, the 
parties to any such dispute may elect to proceed under the Cdhstruction 
Iridustry Arbitratibn Rules of the American Arbitration Association, which 
rules contain a different fee schedule and procedures and provide for the 
final appdrtionment of fees between the parties by the arbitrator or the 
arbitrators ^n the award. The final decisidh of the arbitrator shall be final 
and binding upon the parties to the extent permitted by the lavi^ of the 
jurisdictidh ir w^hich the Home is structured. 

B. If the Natibni I Council shall hdl obtain for Purchaser payment under the 
Master Policy vlthih thirty (30) days following receipt bf written ndtice 
frdm Purchaser df failure of Local Council to obtain such payment, judg- 
ment upon the award rendered by the arbitrator may be entered in any 
court having jurisdiction. 
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Illustration 2: HOW/s revi&ed warranty contains this explanation of procedures or handling 
complaints and filing claims. 



Explanation of Procedures 

Submission of Cialms to Builder If you have a complaint, you should first send 
a clear and specific written complaint to the Builder. You may also wish to 
provide the Local HOW Council with a copy of any such complaint for its 
information. 

Time of Notice of Claim- Written notice of a defect in any item under the 
warranty must Be received by the Builder (or, at your option, the Local HOW 
Council) within 30 days after the warranty on that item expires. 

pemahd for Dispiite Settiemerit. If you and the Builder disagree concerning 
the warranty obligations under this agreement (or he does hot respond to your 
complaint), you may request informal dispute settlement concerning your 
claim by mailing the "Demand for Dispute Settlement" form to the Local HOW 
Council. 

You may also request informal dispute settlement by submitting a letter 
specifically requestLhg dispute yourself, the Build- 

er, the home, the defects claimed and the remedies sought. 
Conciiation and Arbitration. HOW provides for conciliation and for nonbinding 
arbitration cohducted by the American Arbitration Assckriatibh under its Expedit- 
ed Home Construction Arbitration Rules (or by another approved organization). 
No fee or deposit is required. No arbitration decision may call for performance 
beyond the scope of the warranty provided in this agreement. 

After It receives your "Demand for Dispute Settiemerit" form, the Local 
HOW Council will assign a conciliator who will attempt to work out a voluntary 
cbriciliatibn agreement between you and the Builder as to the settlement of 
your claim. After you have attempted conciliation, you may demand arbitra- 
tion of any unresolved warranty dispute between you and the Builder. 

You are riot required to submit your claim to dispute settiemerit unless you 
wish to do so. However, urider Public taw 93-637 you may not file suit against 
the Builder until you have submitted your claim and a decision has been 
reached. Suit may be permitted under other state or Federal laws arid you are 
only required to wait for a decision for 40 days (47 if you do not contact the 
Builder before filing a claim) after which time you may sue. In addition, the 
Insuror Is not required to pay you urider the insurance coverage unless you 
complete arbitration. 
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CASE #6 



Oh Plain EnglisK-^lts Use and 
its Advantage for Target Stores 

In a self-service discount store^ plain English signs are a must— 
to tell customers where the merchandise is, what bargains are 
available, how the store does business. 



Background 

Target sees itself as an upscale, quality aUernative to other discount stores. 
Target also considers itself ^ value alternative to department stores, specialty 
stores, and catalog stores. It's geared to serve the customer who has a tight 
budget, a demand for high quality, and an active lifestyle. 

Management understands the value of this customer's time: The stores are 
designed to allow customers to get into arid out of the store quickly with the 
merchandise they came for: The aisles are wide, The departments are clearly 
marked. This signs are easy-to-read. The merchandise is displayed neatly. And 
the checkout lanes are efficient. 
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what does plain English do for Target? 

Target's need for plain English is obvious. Because Target is a self-service store, 
sales help is generally hot available and customers must rely oh the printed word. 
Gustomers need Information to make their product selections. They need to 
know: 

• where to find it 

• what the important features are 

• whether there is a rebate coupon available 

• what the prices are—both regular and on sale 

Customers also need to know about store policies and bpieratiohs. If customers 
do not get the information they need (either because it's not available or because 
the message is uhclear), they will feel uncomfortable making the purchase. 
Gustomers have alternatives to Target; p\a\n English is one important way Target 
removes the inclination to seek alternatives. 

Target helps save its customers' time by providing enough information, by 
having that information available where it's needed, and by making certain that 
the information is perfectly clear. Everything from the giant sign on a Target 
building to the price sticker fduhd oh a sihgle piece of merchandise must be 
readily visible and easily understood by each of the more than 100 million 
customers who enter the stores each year. 

The purpose of plaih Ehglish, theh, is to: 

• save customers' time 

• provide customers with r»itical information 

• enhance customer confidence and sales 



How did Target begin its plain English program? 

In 1962, Target opened its first store. As an offspring of Dayton Stores, Target 
inherited a philosophy of being community minded. Like Dayton's, Target rec- 
ognized the need to communicate with its customers in a clear, concise, straightfor- 
ward mahher. No deceptidh. There was ho sihgle mahagement decision to use 
plain English; it simply grew naturally out of the company's overall philosophy. 

To protect this philosophy and to assure that all directional, informational, or 
promotional sighs are cjear, concise, and cdnsisteht, all sighs and advertisements 
are handled by a single department at the company's headquarters. 

What i:irid of <>pposition did/does Target face regarding the use of 
plain English? 

The signing department (where signs are written and printed for the entire 
company) continually battles the "ambiguity complex," which many business 
people suffer trbm. 

Simply put, many people in the company who request signs from the sighing 
department (especially those who are younger, or less confident) think that 
bigger words are nribre impressive. The objective of ''message sent— message 
received" Is all too often forgotten. So the sighing department is responsible for 
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educating the "sigh-rieedy" on what makes sense and what doesn't. Long words 
and company jargon are intimidating to customers— it's the sighing department's 
respbnsiblity to make sure all company ?igns are easy-to-read and easy for our 
customers to understand. 

Judgments are made by experienced personnel in the signing department. The 
spiecifics of the sighs— size, typeface, placement, and color— are set forth in a 
Signing ManusJ that was developed by Target. 

How does target know that signs are working? 

Once signs are in use, Target gets feedback on their success or failure from 
Target's Consumer Advisory Panel. For example, "special purchase" has several 
different mear.ings accdrdirig to Target's Consumer Advisory Panel. This infor- 
mation resulted in clearer communication in advertisements arid in signing 
about "special purchases." Now, when Target uses the words "special purchase," 
they are followed by an explanation such as the folldwirig: 

The Target chain of stores purchased nearly orie million 
books from leading publishers' 6verst6ck...we're passing the 
savings oh to you. Hurry iri for bes\ selection, located under 
the big red banner. Prices good while supplies last. 

Target interviews store personnel to find out what kinds of ques^tiohs custbrn- 
ers ask most frec^uently. From industry people, the company gets an idea w^at 
information consumers need and then uses this ihfdrmatiori to develop ' H'^*^- 
Khbwirig tSeir customers helps. For example, customers who buy home comr 
puters from Target are very interested in detailed comparisons of features, so 
these are included on Information signs displayed near the product. Ori the 
other hand, customers rarely request specific warranty information, so Target 
hasn't found It necessary to translate manufacturers' warranties into plain Er'2;lish 
(a lengthy and rdstly undertaking). 

The cdmpahy is alsd aware df regional differences among custorhers. In San 
biego and Sah Antonio, for example, signs are posted in Spanish as well as 
English. Target hired a bilingual consultant in Texas to handle translations. 

Target also displays signs that the Consumer Product Safety Commission requires 
when ah item is recalled and supplements these with easier-to-understand signs 
of its own. (See Illustration 1, page 49.) 
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Illiistratibn ij 
- target's-Sigafxpiaining 
Reason for Recall of Bicycle 



PRODUCT SAFETY NOTICE 



If you purchased an X-38 Team MUrray boys' bike 
tGhrome and bjue) be^ anri May of H.n<ji.b,.\ 

1 983, jJlease remove and return the t,..idlebar A 
stem to Target for a free replacement stem 
(available at the sporting goods counter). 

A number of these bicycles sold during this period 
have a weak weld In Ihe stem: There Is a F)oss!bility e-p-^xj^^ boh 
that some of those stems may crack. 

The stem has been replaced on all of the 
bicycles currently in our store stock. 

We appipgize fpr your incpnyenience. 
We are concerned about your safety. 




Clirmp Bom 



tapper CinmjB 



Handlttur Si»m 



What are some specific applications of plain English at target? 
Examples of Target's plain Ekiglish signs are given below: 

• Merchandise and product information sign 



Honey oak crib 




•28x52" full size 

• Djurable double drop side 

• Plastic teething rails 

• 4-positien spring 
Carton ho. 196 
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Price signs 



This item 

will be marked down 
to the sale price 
at the cheel<out lane. 




50 month (T5d) auto battery 
With trade-in 

Includes $5 refund for the bid battery 
64.99 without trade-in 




Warranty sign 



Warranty information 
for Cameras and 
Electronics 
available here 



Rebate sign 



Pick-up your 

manufacturer's 

mail-in rebate coupon 

oh the board 

near the Service Desk. 



• Satisfaction guarantee sigh 



Target's dUarahtee 

We want you to be satisfied. 

if j^ou are hot satisfied 
witH something you bought at Target, 
please return it. We will f Ix It, 
exchange It, make an adjustment 
or willingly return your money. 

We want you to be satisfied. 



• General store mfbrmatidh sigh 



To help speed up your jewelry 
return, pjease Jet a slip from 
the jewelry department and return 
to the service desk for your refund. 



Payoffs of the project 

• Plain English sighs are easier-to-read. 

• Plain Ehglish is bfteh sHorter. Your store won't appear cluttered. 

• Plain Ehglisli is easier-tb-uhderstahd. 

• Plain Ehglish is honest. 

• Customers will like your straightforward approach. 

• Good customer reiatidhs result. 

• Good customer relations are good for business. 



For further infbrmatibri, contact: 
Jane A. Wikstrom 

Director, Consumer and Public Relations 

Target Stdres: 

33 South Sixth Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55440-1392 
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Medicatibn Educatien: RocHe's 
CoitiiiiHifieitt to UHderstaridiiig 

Studies had shown that patients were taking their prescriptions 
incorrectly. To reach these patients, Roche needed to 
produce easy-to-understahd materials. 



Background 

Medication Education (ME) is a public service of Roche Laboratories, a division 
of Hoffman-La Roche Inc. It was the first Ia^';ip-scale multimedia information 
program undertaken by a pharmaceutical company to tell the public how to use 
prescription medicines safely and effectively. 

Phase I of ME, which began in 1978, was targeted specifically to the elderly 
because: 

• They are the fastest growing segment of the pbpulatiori. (Projections show 
that by the year 2000, 25 percent of the population will be over 65.) 

• They heed about twice as much health care as younger groups. 

•There was some evidence that older pedplie were taking more medicines in 
combinations, and were using some of them incorrectly. 

Roche set two goals for this phase: (1) to reduce the potential for the elderly to 
misuse medication; and (2) to help health care professionals tell the elderly how 
to use their rnedlcines properly. The program focus.?c? on correcting common 
mistakes that people make with their medication. 

This ihformatioh was delivered in the Whal-lf booklet, which answers impor- 
tant questions about medication, as well as in newspaper and magazine ads and 
public service radio and television announcements. Roche emphasized making 
the informiation attractive, as well as easy-to-read and understand. The compa- 
ny's Scientific and Public Information Department wrote all the copy, being 
careful to avoid medical jargon. 

During the four years of the first phase, Roche distributed 24 million What-lf 
booklets through requests from physicians, pharmacists, and ojher members of 
the health cafe team as well as Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

The What'lf booklet is designed in a format that has been continued through- 
out the ME program. Nine questions and answers and a page of DOs and DON'Ts 
Q are included. Fc: example, see illustration 1 on page 53. 
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iHastration 1: 

these are two pages from the What-if bbokBet. 



Wfiat if your friend had what 
seetns to be the saitie illness aiid : 
she offers you some lefi-over med- 
ication that worked well for her? 

Don't take it! Regardless 
of your friend's good in- 
tentions, taking medi- 
cine prescribed for 
someone else is a 
serious mistake. 
Her prescription was 
written for her on the 
basis of her agei her weight,: 
and her physical condition. In addi- 
tion to the possibility that it may be 
the wrong medication for you, drugs 
do lose potency with age and the 
drugs she's of fering mayL have lost 
poteriey ahd become ineffective. Only 
your doctor can determine what med- 
ication is best for you and... how 
often and how long you should take it. 



Don^t forget... 

□ Never exchange medication with a rela- 
tive or friend, no matter how similar 
your illnesses may seem. 

□ Try to avoid alcoholic beverages when 
taking any medicines. 

□ Keep an up-to-date list of all the medi- 
cines you are taking. Show the list to 
any physician who intends to prescribe 
another drug for you. 

□ Don't expect your mediciiie to make 
you feel better immediately. CJive it 
time to work. 

□ Don't be lulled into a fajse sense of 
security if yiDii start feeling better after 
a day or two. Stopping your medica- 
tion too scNon may cause a relapse or 

_ flare-up of the original problem. 

□ Make sure you understand when each 
of your me(iications shouid be taken 
because timing can have a strong effect 
on the success or failure of certain 
medicines. 

O Because a number of medications may 
cause temporary drowsiness, be par- 
ticulariy careful when driving a car or 

_ operating any dangerous machinery. 

□ If you have skipped a dose of your 
medication, don't try to catch up by 
doubling the next dose on your own. 
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Broadening the program 

in September 1982, Roche moved into Phase II of the ME program:. Because the 
campaign to deliver information for the elderly was so successful, Roche broad- 
ened the program in several ways. 

First, the company Increased its target audience, reaching out to all patients 
who take prescription medicines. 

Second, the cdmpany expanded ME's focus to provide inforrnatioh abbut five 
major classes of prescriptibn products: antibacterials, antiarthritics, diuretics, 
tranquilizers, and sleep aids- Each of these important classes of medicines was 
made the subject of one booklet in a new series of i4ow-7o booklets. A^lthough at 
the time Roche did not have an antiarthritic or a diuretic, Roche chose these 
products because they are among the most widely prescribed drugs. Ba^^^^ on 
the company's experience with a wide variety of pharmaceuticals, questions and 
answers were developed which reflected some of the more common concerns 
with each of these medicines. 

The basic goals of the program, such as creating dialog between physician and 
patient, as well as helping patients obtain maximum benefits from their medi- 
cines, remain similar. 



Filling tKe inibrmatibn gap 

The need for useful patient info'' -tion in all segments of the population has 
been amply dempnctrated. In 1982 alone, 764.2 million hew prescriptions were 
filled. Vet it has been reported that up to 50 percent of these medicines were 
used incorrectly. One study, which appeared in the }ournal of the American 
Medical Association, reported that the patients in the study were taking 78 
percent of their prescriptions incorrectly and 31 percent of the patients were 
using them in ways that posed serious health threats. 



Getting the ME message out 

Roche undertook a comprehensive multimedia campaign to launch the Broad- 
ened ME message for the general public. 

In additidn to distributing millions of informative HoW'To and What'lf book- 
lets produced by the Scientific and Public Information Department, Roche devel- 
oped a new series of public service television and radio announcements designed to. 
(1) provide cbmmbh sense advice about using medicines wisely; and (2) highjight 
specific information about the five classes of prescription drugs that the cam- 
paign is focusing on. Print advertisements on similar themes appear in major 
magazines, newspapers, and journals across the country, and are designed to 
encourage patients to discuss their questions about medication with their doc- 
tors and pharmacists. 

In addition to the medja campaign, Roche has prepared information tools for 
health care professionals. There is a slide presentation kit with six talks about 
medicine that are aimed at a lay audience. This kit, based on the VV^at-/f bbbklet 
and the five HowTo bobklets, is available from Roche sales representatives and 
can be used by health care professionals in talking to community groups. Roche 
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also provides health care professionals with packets of camera^ready print mate- 
rials that are based oh: all six ME booklets. This allows professional societies and 
organizations to reproduce them with their own logos. 

Commuhicatiiig cdhsistently 

Since the purpose of ME is to help patients understand their medicines, Roche 
undertook the program with the specific intention of providing easily under- 
stood information in a positive and refreshing format, Although Roche did not 
specifically test formats or language, the writing was kept sirnple by avoiding 
jargon. Each component carries a common commitment to simplicity which has 
been the hallmark of ME since its inception. 

The How-To booklets follow the same format used for the What-lf booklet. All 
six booklets are the same size (3 1/2 inches by 6 inches, and 12 pages). The same 
typeface, similar covers arid graphics, and bright colors make the ME materials 
easy to identify, understand, and remember. Simple questions and answers 
provide the bulk of the information on medication in each Hdw-To booklet. The 
same distinctive logo has identified the program since it began. Consistency is 
important. 

• Each Hovv-To bodklet begins with a similar introduction. Here for example, is 
one from the booklet oh antibacterial medication; 

This booklet, one In a series from Roche Laboratories on 
widely used types of medications, is about antibacterials 
(medicihes prescribed to fight infections). About how to use 
them properly: /bout how to make certain you get the 
greatest benefits and avoid ahy problems from their use.... 

• Further, each Hovv-ro booklet contains six "Ho\A^-Tb" statemehts, which are 
later e).plained in the Booklet's text: Here are the ones from the Booklet oh 
antibacterial medicatiohf 

HOW TO Get a Better Understahdihg of Your Ahtibacteri- 
al Medication 

How to Get the Most Benefit From Your Antibacterial 
Medicine 

HOW TO Take Antibacterials Properly 

HOW TO Know When Your Antibacterial Medication is 
Working 

HOW TO Prevent Problems With Antibacterial Medication 
HOW to Avoid Problems With Leftover Medicatidh 

oAnd finally, each booklet includes a handy list of DOs and DON'Ts, providing 
the patieht v^^ith ihiportant reminders abdut medication: 

Dbh^t Forget. • • • 

• DO be sure to carefully follow your doctor's and pharmacist's 
directions on when, how and how much medicine to take. 

• DO finish all of the rnedicihe as prescribed. 

• DO let your doctor know If you are not feeling Better or If 
you experience any unwanted side effects. 
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• Dp check with your doctor or pharmacist to see if it is all 
right to drink alcoholic beverages while taking ah anti- 
bacterial. 

• DON'T offer your antibacterial to others who may have 
similar symptoms: 

• DON'T save leftover medication, unless it is so prescribed. 
Check with your doctor and pharmacist if you have any 
questions or concerns. However, remember, the final 
responsibility for using antibacterials — and aM other 
rnedicines— properly is yours. 

is ME working? 

Id find out whether the N4E message was reaching the target audience, Roche 
tested the How-To booklets with physicians, pharmacists, and patients. 

Among the health care professionals who were tested, the majority of physicians 
(81 percent) and pharmacists (91 percent) considered the booklets very positive, 
accurate, easy-to-uhderstarid, and corisisterit with the type of information that 
health care professionals believe their patients should have. Nine out of ten 
respbridents said they would distribute these booklets to their patients, and 
rnahy felt that their patients would indeed benefit from this information. 

Most of the health care professionals who were interviewed believed that 
these booklets would be a helpful supplement to the information they were 
communicating to their patients. This is pirecisely what Roche intended— that 
physicians and pharmacists would use these booklets as tools to help counsel 
their patients. 

Roche also rah one test with patients who used the Hdw-Td bddklet about 
tranquilizers. This test revealed a high readership rate. Eighty-four percent of 
those who received the bddklet read at least part of it. Those who read the 
booklet showed a higher awareness of the need to fbllbw heir physician's 
directions in taking their medication: Fifteen percent felt more confident using 
their medication; one percent felt less confident; and the rest were unchanged. 

Payoffs of the project 

• Another measure of ME's saccess is the number of requests for booklets that 
Roche receives from health professionais. ME booklets are available only on 
request. As noted, more than 24 million What-Jf booklets were distributed 
thrdughout the first phase of ME. D jring the first nine months of the second 
phase, Roche received 45^000 requests from health care prdfessidnals, resulting 
in distribution of almost seven million How-T6 booklets. 

• Under a recent policy change, Roche now accepts direct requests from 
patients; in only four months, more than 20,000 individuals have requested 
the booklets. 

• Roche has also received requests from other countries, for permission to 
translate the ME bbbklets. 

• Because Roche is convinced that Medication Education is working, the 
company is planning still another facet of the program. Booklets which 
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provide detailed irifbrmatibn about specific Roche products will spdri be 
available for physicians to distribute to their patients: Unlike other ME book- 
lets, these will be available dh!y through physicians and not directly from 
Roche to patients or corisurners. Similar to others in the ME series, these 
bddklets use the ME logo, consistent graphics, bright colors, and easy-to- 
understand language. 
A major goal of ME Is to help the public develop realistic expectations df 
medicines, including their limitations and capabilities in the treatment of dis- 
ease, as well as to stress patients' respdrisibility fdr appropriate usie. The end 
result, Roche believes, will Be more effective therapy, fewer adverse reactions, 
and reduced misuse— in short, better health care and better health. 



Materials available 

• The What'lf book 

• How-to booklets: 

— /^nf/bacferia/ Medicdtlioji 

— Arthritis Medication 

— Trariquilizer Medication 

— Diuretic Medication 

— Sleep Medication 

• Slide presentation kits: 

— Using Medication Wisely 

— Using Antibdctehal Medication Wisely 

— Using ArthriiH Medication Wisely 

— Using Biaretk Medication Wisely 

— Using Sleep Medication Wisely 

— Using Tranquilizer Medication Wisely 

For single copies, write: 



Professional Services Department 



Roche Laboratories 

Divisidn of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 



Nutley, Slj 07110 



For *;irther irifdrmatidh, cdhtact: 

Anne Biedehweg 
Manager, Scientific and 
Pudlic infdrmatidn 



iloche Laboratories 



Hoffman-La Roche Inc. 
340 Kingsland Street 
Mutley, Mj 07110 
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SECTION B 

The 

jri§Urarice Industry 
Dtals^ith 
plain English 
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ititrDduction 



The three irisurahee companies arid two trade associations 
described in these case studies were among the pioneers in 
the rribverrierit, which started in the i97i3s, to simplify insurance 
policies. 

As a result of that movement, hv^s and regulations in 34 states 
ribvv set standards for easy-to-understand language in certain 
types of insurance policies. In addition^ many companies in 
other States have voluntarily begun to simplify their polides. This is 
true for casualty and property insurance, as well as for life 
and health insurance policies. No other industry sector pays 
as much attention to plain English. 



The experience of the three cbmpariies preserited here 
goes back to the mid-1970s; as mnbvatbrs, all found it necessary 
to experiment. Sentry Irisuranee begari with '^r! ''"^o insurance 
policy, develbped by an iri-hobse team ^d attorneys, 

marketing specialists, and a writer. They iu : se an 

butlirie format, for clarity and simplicAy; w: :> od down, 

they turned to narrative style. The S^^ . a /viari.ie 

Insurance Company initially set up an ! . >e task fc re of 
ihsurance professionals who gave techraical g j-dance to the 
language simplification consultant hired by the company; the 
consultant's writing staff drafted the policies. Aetna Life & 
Casualty, on the other hand, has given each divisibri 
respohsibility for its own plain English prbject. Each operates 
independently, wbrking with corisultarits or using in-house 
staff, as each situation requires. 

The two trade associations' ease studies reflect the influence 
of the iridustry/s ebricerri for customer relations. The Consumer 
Affairs Cbrrirriittee at the American Council of Life Insurance 
generated a push from the top among its members. The 
committee went directly to the chief executive officers of major 
firms, to get their support for plain English projects. In the 
case of the Insurance Information institute, a jDush from the outside 
caused the institute to set up a Consumer Affairs Department. 
Its mission was to develop a positive prbgrarri tb cburiteract 
activists' charges that the industry was igrioririg corisumers' 
interests. 

Both associations' actions resulted iri exterisive industry 
attention to plain English projects. 
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CASE #8 



Seritiv's Plaih Talk® Pdlicies — 
iHe OBvioiis Answer 

Sentry's consumer relations project started at the top 

and went straight to the public, with ah opinion survey. The results 

were clear and dramatic: 89 percent of the people didn't 

look at their policies because they were too difficult to read. 



Background 

Insurance is everywhere, it has some influence on almost every person and 
activity in this country. The insurance business is inherently cbnsufrier-briented 
on a one-to-one basis: Mainly for those reasons, and with no preconceived, 
notions about simplifying contract language, Sentry insurance undertook a 
consumer-relations project in 1974. 

it began when Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer john joanis 
made a strategic business decision: develop a program to gather Information that 
would be 1) of use to the company; 2) of service to consumers; and 3) of use to the 
industry as a whole: 

One ma[or result of that decision was that nine months later Sentry drafted its 
first Plain Talk insurance policy and filed it with insurance commissioners across 
the Nation. This Plain Talk® Car insurance Policy— and later the Plain Talk® Home- 
owners 'Policy— revolutionized the v/ay insurance contracts were written. Many 
interlocking actions went into the planning for and the drafting of that policy. 



F'SCUS on consumers 
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The Chairman's bFoad direction was more clearly focused by a group of 
communications and rnarketirig experts with who Sentry consulted. First, 
they decided to conduct a public opinion study of consumers' concerns about 
ihsurance. Sentry would go directly to the public: What did people like or 
dislike about Insurance companies? What were some cbmmpn prgblems; real 
or imagined/ that consumers had with im rers? What could the industry do to 
better serve its customers? The concept for the project seemed simple. It made 
perfect sense that a consumer-oriented enterprise should know what^consurn- 
ers think of it. Sentry was surprised to find that no insurance company or 
Industry association had ever conducted such a study. 

Sentry's marketing plans conceivably could be influenced by the study's 
outcome. Valid results were essential. Sentry commissioned a professional 
team from the Department of Ihsurance at the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania to help develop the survey materials. Dr. Dan McGill, Chair- 
man of the Jnsyrarice Department, directed a group of professors that organized 
and developed the content for a questionnaire on attitudes aboui car and 
hbmedwhers ihsurance. 

The Wharton group 'opked at ihsurance companies' experiences and exam- 
ined related research. They then developed guidelines for topics ahd issues 
that were likely to be of concern to consumers. Some of the areas they Identi- 
fied were: 

• premium increases 

• claims experience 

• [Dolicy cahcellatibhs 

The guidelines ahd research summaries from Whartdh were then turned over 
to the national polling firm of Louis Harris and Associates, Inc. Harris and his 
staff prepared a cbhsurner survey questidhhaire that was technically valid, y#»l 
easy for an average consumer to understand. They put the difficult terms and 
cdhcepts of ihsurahce into easy-to-understand language— a plain English proj- 
ect In Itself. Throughout the process of develdpi <g the questidhhaire, teams 
from Sentry, Wharton, and Louis Harris exchanged Ideas and worked together. 

Sehtry surveyed rhdre than 2,400 consumers. Each interview lasted about 90 
minutes. A few of the questions were: 

• "Is it difficult to obtain lhfo»matlon about prices different auto insurance 
cdmpahies charge?" 

• "Should all drivers be required by the government to carry insurance?" 

• "Have you or anybhe close to ybu ever had yblir ihsurahce cancelled?" 
There were also some opinion questions consisting bf statements td which 

pedple were asked to respond "Agree," "Disagree," or "Not sure." Some of 
these were: 

• "Insurance companies that sell auto and homeowhers insurance are so big 
they hd Idhger care about the individual." 

• "Automobile insurance companies are too quick to drop you after an accident." 
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•"If you don't look at the fine print when you buy an automobile or homeown- 
ers insurance poliry, you are likely to find you are not covered in an emergency." 

Arncng the study's fincnrigs: 

• 74 percent of the public felt that "if ybli doh't look at the fine print when you 
buy insurance, you're likely to find you're not covered in an emergency." 

•Only V^ percent of the public turned to their policies to find out what they 
were covered fb:> because "policies were tod difficult tc read." 

•Nearly 50 percent felt that "in settling a claim, you might as well get all you 
can from an insurance company since they'll pay only what they have to." 

* 25 percent who had had a settlement felt the insurance company was unfair. 

Most of the findings were hot surprising. This was the first time, however, 
that anyone had gone to the trouble to prove what most industry people 
suspected— the public has a negative image of insurance companies and of the 
ihsurahce business. 

Sentry tooJc the study's findings seriously. In a service industry, management 
believed, consumers' dissatisfaction must be taken as a warning signal. Chang- 
es that were good for the customer would be good for the corhpariy. A task 
force was organized to interpret the study's findings and to take action. 

Numerous institutional changes within Sentry resulted from this survey. Sen- 
try established a national claims review board and a customer information 
center. Other changes improved communications with policyholders; Sentry 
developed booklets on how to read and undorstand insurance policies and 
made a renewed commitment to serve customers. 

But additional services and better communications were not enough. The 
Harris study had shown that almost three-fourths of consumers were wary of 
"fine print" and almost 90 jjercent believed they could not understand a policy. 

The langua^ e of policies became the next target for change. 



Incomprehensible but legal 

Tradition helped to create complicated pblicies. Over dozens of years^ through 
!;;i/icirods of court cases, standardized policy language had been tested again and 
agairs vV th case law as a precederit> companies offered pblicies with termiriblb- 
xau they believed would hold up if challenged In court. Although this was a 

;;»id business practice, it did not yield a ( ';mprehenslble product. The lan- 
guage of current autombbito policies bbre a striking resemblance to the outdated 
wording of the first policies that were is'sued in the late 19th century. 

Reading a section of Sentry's automobile Insurance policy before it was rewrit- 
ten shows why consumers were intimidated by the document: 

. . .to the following as insureds: (1) the United States of America 
or any of its agencies, or (2) any person, including the named 
insured; with respect to bodily injury or property damage 
resulting from the operation of an automobile by such a 
person as an employee of the United States Government 



while acting within the scope of his bviice or empldyment, if 
the. provisions: of Section 2679 of Title 28, United States 
Gode (Federal Tort Clairri Act)^ as amended, required by such 
person in any civil action or proceeding which may be brought 
for such bodily injury or property damage, whether or not 
the Incident out o' vvhich such bodily injury or property 
damage arose has been reported by or on behalf of such 
person to the United States or the Attorney General. 
Clearly consumers were correct, insurahce policies were riot unuerstandsble. 
To res'jond to this problem, Sentry made the most significant decision of its 
consurrier-related project: It would simplify the language in its policies, starting 
with the automobile policy; 

Sentry considered hiring an outside consultant to rewrite its autornobije policy. It 
was a viable option. However, a consultant would need a vast amount of knowl- 
edge about insurance. And Sentry had a number of talented people who were 
eager to have a -hot at the rewriting. Once the first policy was completed, an 
ernployee team could rewrite other pdlicies or train new teams to do it. Man- 
agement therefore decided to handle the project internally. 

The in-house team consisted of two attorneys (one from claims), a former 
English teacher turned business communicator, arid two marketing/proc^:jci 
development specialists. 

They had a clear-cut goal: rewrite the auto liability policy in sirnple terrris so 
that the ordinary car owner could read and understand it. The difficult concept 
of contractual liability that was expressed in highly_techmGal language— cour 
tested lariguage— had to be trarislated irito pla'n.: understandable English. Logical 
organizaticn, short sentences, short paragraphs, arid simple words were the 
keys. Under the team's plan, the commanicator would not learn all the legal 
complexities; rc er, he would help the attorneys to v/rite in everyday terms. 

it sounded easy, but it wasn't. More than 1,500 hours were invested in the 
rewriting. The policy was reduced from an imposing 12,000-wbrd dbcurrient 
which filled 31 pages with "8-point" type to an understandable 6,5e0-word policy 
which filled 23 pa^es with "11-point" type._[n size alone, the Plain Talk Car 
Policy was a major improvement. The sfio'-ter document was inherently easier-io- 
read and understand. 



the pains of drafting 

The firia! document was the product of an arduoi: process, just makirig the 
policy shorter or setting the print iri larger type gavr j guarantee of readability 
or understandability. The real key to the success of the Plain Talk Car Insurance 
Policy (arid subsequently the success of Sentry's many other Plain Talk policies) 
lies in the document's overall structure. Orgariization wording, and the printed 
format all contribute to understandability. 

In its srrriplest form, an automobile policy deals with pe6ple,_ things, arid 
events. The insurer promises to pay when a certain combination of people, 
thirigs^ and events causes injary to persons or property. Insurers sell promises, 
romplications and intricacies arise because those promises are restricted through 
definitions, conditions, and exclusions. These may apply to one or more parts of 
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the policy. Sentry h';d to simplify those concepts without dilating their legal 
standing. A policy'' ^egal viability is crucial in a society where "sue the *x°/o#*@" 
is becoming a rn jttb for some consumers. 

Sentry adopted an outline format for the new policy. It seemied to provide a 
useful basic structure. Main headings and subheadings were created to provide a 
kjrid of road map for the reader. (This also helped the rewriters tackle the 
project.) 

Since consumers had indicated that they found insurance companies and their 
policies intimidating, Sentry decided to persdrialize the policy by using personal 
pronouns. This also helped eliminate confusion about to whom the sections 
referred. The insured became "you;" the company becarr.e "we/' "us," or 
"bur" The word "insured" was used to apply to anyone who was protected 
under the policy. 

Rathe'' than try tc rewrite the entire docu lent on the first attempt, the 
drafters sihgls: i out the section on liability co- erage. If the hew concept arid 
language v.ere perfected for one section, the drafters Believed, they could 
:uccefih Aly apply the format to the rest. 



A good idea fails 

The outline format seemed like a good idea, but it did not work well in practical 
application. Each new term in the outline created a need for an explanation, 
which often created the need for another heading, and so on, causing added 
complexity. The new document became unwieldy as the simple road map began 
to resemble a maze. Persoriaiiziatiori arid siniplificatiori were retained; the outline 
format was abandoned. 

braft number two was prepared in narrative form. The familiar word "car" 
replaced "automobile." The drafters retairied headings to guide readers arid to 
serve as simole graphic elements to break up long sections of type, but they 
greatly reduced thr number of headings from the initial outline. They made a 
concerted effort to use simple words and shorter sentences; this produced an 
easier-to-understand docurnent. Nevertheless, the drafters still had work to do. 

Explaining coverage for people other than the one named as the "insured" 
presented a problem. Explanatioris of coverage for the main pb|icyholder were 
Becoming complicated by exclusions and conditions that applied to others 
whose coverage was more limited. Tco many unrelated facts cluttered simple 
statements. 

The policy would have to be rewritten a third time. This time, the drafters 
decided to consider only the named insured. A compact document resulted. It 
was obviously easier to write a policy concerned with a sirigle interest rather than 
many. The drah^rs created a new section called "Protection for Others." "Pro- 
tectibri for Others" was riot cbrnplicated with riUmerous exclusions or excep- 
tions to coverage that were already granted in the main policy. Instead, an effort 
was made to define clearly what is covered. Much of the fine print about what 
isn't covered was removed. This was somewhat of a reversal of the cbnventioriE^ 
logic of policy writing. A section titled "Those Not Protected" was added to 
further clarify thr policy. 



A closer look at the liability section showed that some coverages applied to the 
entire contract. Rather than repeating these in each section, they were separat- 
ed and made applicable to the entire policy. 

Sacrifice the superfluous 

The drafters explained many terms in the simplified text. Consequently, they 
were able to reduce the hiimber of definitions pertaining to the entire contract. 
The previous policy, for example, gave definitibhs for many vehicles— "automob^e/' 
"non-owned automobile/' "owned automobile," "private passenger ^Jt-cv > 
bile," "temporary subst Jtdmdbile," "trailer," "utility automobile " a: ., 

"utility trailer." The hew poiit) recognizes and defines only two vehicles- ^ ' 3(^d 
"utility trailer." It was possible to eliminate the extra terms by consolidating 
some definitions and removing superfluous information. 

Wording throughout the policy was analyzed. Anything that served a purpose 
was retained in a simplified or consolidated form. Unnecessary sections were 
deleted. The overall scope oi the f)olicy lemaihed essentially the same as the 
original, although in some cases, the drafters broadened coverages in order to 
consolidate terms and simplify language. 

Under the Plain Talk Car Policy, for example, all family merhbers can use the 
insured person's car without permission. They receive the same protection as 
the policyholder. They can also Jive others permission to use the car. Those 
people also are fully covered. Under the old policy^ the policyholder's permissibh 
was necess". 7. There was often no way to prove whether a family member ic^lly 
had permis.- on to use a car or not. Arid settlirig the permission issue caused 
family disputes. For simplicity's sake, the coverage was broadened. 

In a sense. Sentry was taking a chance. "Better safe than sorry" had been the 
policy-writer's motto almost sirice the first coverage was written. Although ever 
mindful of the legal implications, the hew policy was a bold statement. In simple, 
ribn-legalistic terms, it was Sentry's insurance promise. 

Immediate benefits 

Throughout the rewriting process, the policy drafters anticipa ed that there 
would be two major, immediate benefits for Sentry arui ^or coroume'^s: 

1. The new policy would cbrisiderably reduce con •mers' fears about the "fine 
print:" (There wasn't any.) 

2. Because it would give consumers a comprehensible statement about their 
coverage, the riew policy would reduce the likelihood of customers being 
disappointed when a claim was settled. Lawsuits and general dissatisfaction 
should thus be reduced. 

To this end, Seritry makes a statement right on the cover of the policy: 

We want you to read your car policy and find out what you bought with 
your insurance dollar. Now you can. 
Based oh any assessment, the Plain Talk Car and Homeowners Ihsarahce policies 
are light years ahead of Sentry's old policies in term^ of readability or under- 
standability. Compare the following from a Plain Talk Gar policy with the section 
from the old policy (quoted on page 63): 



Anyone protected at the time of a Car Accident by an atomic 
or nuclear energy liabilty insurance contract isn't protected 
by thiS insurance. The reason for this is that by law such 
policies protect all persons involved in the Car Accident- 
regardless of who is at fault. 

Neither the United States of America nor any of its agt^rneies 
is protected by this insurance. 

Anyone for whom the United States Government may be 
held responsible under the Federal Tort Claim Act isn't pro- 
tected by this insurance. 

^n addition to the new language and organization of the policy, other features 
of the document aid understanding: A glossary which defines terms Is easily 
accessible. A "contents" page indicates the main sections of the policy. Each 
section is set off \A^ith large headings surrounded by plenty of white space. The 
type size has been increased from 8 point 11 point. The graphic design and 
layout of the policy were developed to make the document a communications 
tool. 

Measurable results 

Planning, rewriting, simplifying, and all that white space are wasted if constjm- 
ers still can't understand Sentry's policies. Aside from asking consumers, ''jct-^ 
a good way to determine just how readable the policies are. 

For more than 40 years, the Flesch reading ease test* ha^ been a widely usee! 
technique for measuring the readability of a piece of writing. (Since the Plain Talk 
Car Insurance Policy was written, its Flesch scores have become an industry- 
wide standard.) 

The Flesch test was developed by Rudolf Flesch, a scholar and communications 
expert. It takes into consideration the average number of wo k per sentence in a 
ddcument and the average number of syllables per 100 words. A cbnversiori table 
is then used to give a "reading ease score." Scores can r; from 0 (least 
readable) to 100. Sentry's old policy scored 13.9. The new policy scored 47.9— a 
dramatic improvement. According to the Flesch score, tKe Sentry policy is 
comparable in reading ease to Harpefs or Allanilic Monthiy magazines. 

The Pennsylvania Ihsurahce Cdmmissioh applied Flesch's readability standards 
to various insurance policies and found a range of from minus 2 to 10. By 
comparison. Sentry's policy was highly readable. 

Payoffs of the project 

• Since tlie first policy was filed in 1975, the Plain talk Car 
insurance Policy has been approved in 44 States. Sentry does not 
expect it to be accepted in every State. Some States regulate insurance 
companies and contracts very narrowly and will not approve the new simpli- 
fied languagv=?. Other States require modifications and amendatory endorse- 
ments to approve the policy. 



* See Appendix 7. 
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• Sentry has aisb been simpiifying other policies— horne6whers; condbraini- 
um owners; renters; boat ari_d motorcycle owners; and umbreiia coverage 
(large, unexpected loss or liability), as well as Sentry's ccrnplete portfo 

15 individual life insurance policies.: Even life agency agreements— tfie con- 
tracts between the company and independent insurance agents to sell Sentry 
products— qualify for the registered Plain Talk mark. 

• Tfie Plain Talk cbhcept has been so successful that it has set a compahy-wide 
standard lor clear communicatibhs. And the simplified policies' success has 
helped to set ah industry-wide standard. Consumers are beginning to expect 
contracts like Sentry's Plain Talk Car lnsurar.ee. 

• The majority of State imurar-ce regulatbrs seem to favor the move toward 
simplification. Although Sentry's plain English products art not available in 
every State, the company continues to file Plain Talk policies with State 
insurance departments. And approvals are_ mounting. There is a common 
concern, of CQurse> to make certain that the new policy language will afford 
consumers the same protection as the traditional lahguage did. 

• The new policies have withstood legal challenges with iittie change for the 
past ei^ht years- As one attc^nty explained, "It seems the judges look at a 
plain-language phrase and say, 'That's clearly equivalent to this traditional 
language.' Then they base their decisions on 100 years of case law or more 
relating to the traditibrial language." With convoluted constructions removed, 
there is usually little doubt about what coverage is granted in the policy. 

• Plain Talk policies have become a grMt marketing Ito^ 

about the idea; the policies are clearly different from competitors' policies. 

• Consumers see a real benefit in Plain talk policies. As one policyholder 
wrote, "I don't believe it, but ! can now, after 16 years of paying on car 
insurance, understand my policy." 

Overall, the initial consumer study led to a dramatic change in the way Sentry 
writes personal insurance. There are no exact figures on sales or satisfied cus- 
tomers attributed to the policies, but response has been overwhelmingly positive. 
Sentry's Plain Talk insurance policies have beeri used consistently for company 
promotions. They have even been the focus of commercials the company has run 
on national TV. 

Simply, talking plainly has been good for Sentry. 



Materials available 

• The Pl^ln i alk® Car Insurance Policy 
For a sample copy, and fci further information, contact: 
MKliael Dry 

Vice President, Corporate Communications 
Sentry World Headquarters 
1800 North Point Drive 
Steverss Point, Wl 54481 
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CASE #9 



llie RracLto Wri^^ Uiidei^^ 
Life and Health Insurance Policies 

Am^rlcaa Council oi Life Insurance (ACLI) 
and Health insurance Assdciatidh of 
America (HIAA) Lead the Way 



when insurance regulators arid legislators signaled their support 
for language sirhplificatibri, easy-td-read policies Became an 
iridustry-wide priority. Within five years, more than 95 percent 
of the life insurance companies revised their policies. 



Background 



"In defining the phrase 'fine print' the Randow House Diciionary 
singles but insurance policies for possessing enough limits, restric- 
tions, and just plain gibberish to boggle the reader's eye. It also quotes 
an age-old warning: 'Make sure you read the fine print before signing.' " 
So began ah article that recently appeared in the }ournal of Commerce. It is 
typical of public cdmmehtary regarding a'! types of insurance policies— full of 
references to the "fine print" and sincere urging to ''read your policy." That's 
basic advice to any consumer 

The trouble is that an insurance policy is a legal, technical docum^ht. It cdh- 
tain^ a lot pf_ terms that hav^ a precise legal meaning— "incontestaoility/' "bene- 
ficla';y/' "grace period." Insurance companies, and the trade associations to 
which they belong, have published many brochures that were written to help the 
public understand these technical terms— as well as everything else in a policy. 
Many insurance companies have even tried to simplify their piblicies. This paper 
traces the road to policy simplification— a relatively new road, built about five 
years ago and now successfully carrying an increasing volume of traffic. 
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state regulators take a stand 

Iri June 1978, the National Association of Insurance Commissioners (NAIG), 
with assistance from the major trade associatibhs for life insurance and health 
insurance, developed and voted to support a model law entiiled "The Life and 
Health Insurance Policy Language Simplification Model Act." 

The IslAle, organized in 1871, is an association of the chief insurance regulatory 
officials of the 50 States, the District of Golumbla, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. One objective of the NAIC is to maintain and Improve the State 
regulations that govern insurance in a responsjve and efficient manner. The 
principal way that the NAIC does this is to develop "model" laws that it be\eves 
State legislatures should pass. 

The Policy Language Sirnplification Model Act establishes minimum standards 
for simplifying the language in life and health insurance policies and certificates 
tc ma^e them easier-tb-read. 

The main provisions of the Model Act require that: 

• The text of the policy achieve a minimum score of 40 on the Flesch reading 
ease test* or an equivalent score on any other comparable test. 

• The policy be printed in 10-pdint type or larger. 

• A table of contents or index be included if the policy is more than three pages 
or more than 3,000 words: 

Because of the difficult and costly burden the NAIC Model Act placed upon 
insurance companies, it was not intended to become effective immediately after 
the law was passed in a given State. Companies were ^iven two years to draft new 
pol :y forms in simple language and five years to redraft existing policy forms. 



Insurance associations provide support 

Shortly after the NAIC approved the Model Act In 1978, ACLI and HIAA, the 
rnajor national trade associations representing the life and health insurance 
writing companies, agreed to support the Model Act whenever it was intro- 
duced in a State legislature. 

In 1979, that policy position was strengthened; the Insurance industry agreed 
to seelc the introduction and passage of the legislation on a priority basis. This 
emphasis by the insurance companies has contributed to the Model Act becom- 
ing law ii. more than half of the State*^ in less than five years. 



Model Act succeeds 

As of January 1984, the Model Act for life and health insurance (or similar 
versions) has become law in 27 States. Easy-to-read policies inusl now be devel- 
oped in all of these States. 

The States that have adopted the Act or some version of :t are: Arizcria, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 



* See Appendix 1. 
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chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Sievada, New jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Caroiina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Since this list of States contains several of the largest ones, it is reasonable to 
assume that within thie next few years a significant percentage of aij newly issued 
insurance policies will be subject to the NAIC minimurh standards. Becausie an 
insurance company usually operates In many States, virtually every insurance 
company that does business in the United States has been affectied by the 27 State 
laws already passed. 

The importance of the NAlG Model Act to the process oi simplifying the 
lar^gUuge of insurance policies cannot be overstated. Before 1978 there had been 
several sincere efforts by individual insurance companies to design and issue 
plain English policies for life and health insurance. But the number of such efforts 
had been limited because of the feeling amohg most ihsurance authorities that 
changes in the language of insurance policies could jeopardize the large body of 
legal interpreiation^^^ th2t the courts had built up over the past generations. 

It is tod soon to tell what effect the courts will have on this public interest 
project. So far, it does not appear that court decisions have been altered by a 
policy being in plain language. Development of the Model Act was the first 
public demohstratibri by State regula^^^^^ of insurance companies that they were 
ready to accept the challenge of simplifying the language of policies. The process 
could not have begun without the support of state regulatory officials and the 
active backing of key legislators in the 27 States that have passed some version of 
the model law: 

The road to simplifying the language of insurance policies and to complying 
with these hew State laws was made easier by the develbprneht of a detailed 
Gai'je 'o Writing Understandable Life Insurance Policies by the Life Office Man- 
agement Association (LOMA) and the Life Insurance Marketing and Research 
Association (LIMRA). These are independent organizations which develop edu- 
cational and rriarketing materials for the insurance industry. LOMA and LIMRA 
distributed the guide to every rnajbr life irisurarice cbrripariy. The guide explained 
why simplifying policy language was worth the expense and how comipanies 
could most easily simplify their policies. The guide also included examples of 
simplified language, such as the fbllowing one about a policy's loan p o^'ision: 



Before: While this jDblicy has a Ibah value, the bwner may 
obtain an advance from XYZ Company upon assign- 
ment of the policy as sole security. 

After: You can get a loan frbm us bn ybur pblicy while it has 
a loan value. The policy can be the sole security for 
the loan. 

While cbmpahles were free to develop whatever readable language they pre- 
ferred, the LbN4A/LIMRA guide certainly contributed to the speed with which 
companies began the cohversibn prbcess. The "mystery" which had long been 
associated with simplifying life Insurance policies had now been effectively 
removed. 
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In May 1980, the ACLI Cbhsumer Affairs Cbmrnittee riecommended that the 
ACLI actively encourage companies to undertake simplification pr_Qjects, rather 
than just passively comply with thie new State laws. ACLl took the initiative to go 
to chief executive officers of member companies, asking them to become directly 
involved. Further, ACLl asked companies to support the principles of the NAIG 
Model Act even in those States where there were not yet laws requiring compliance. 

Well over 190 chief executive officers took the time to writie to the ACLI 
expressing their personal support of the recommendation made by the Consum- 
er Affairs Committee and giving exan^ples of voluntary steps that their compa- 
nies fiad already taken to simplify policy language. 



Payoffs for the insurance industry 

In July 1982, just four years after SlAlC passed the Model Act, AGbl conducted 
ah extehsive survey of its 500 member companies on policy language simplifica- 
tion. Based on a 56 percent response rate, the following important facts and 
conclusions were reached: 

• 90 percent of ajl member cpmpM^ are how issuing life insurance policies 
tliat are ' 'readable'' by tbe standards of the NAIC Model Act. By the end of 
1983 the figure should reach 96 percent. 

• Oyer 95 perceht of all member companies hcve a standard practice of 
issuing '^'readable'' policies even where State law does hot require it. 

• Member companies attained an average Flesch reading ease ^ccre of over 
57. (The NAIC has established 40 as the minimum standard.) 

Unfortunately, the majority of insurance companies responding to th^ urvey 
could only guess what the benefits of their policy language simplification would 
be for consumers, agents, and the companies themselves. In most ihstahcies this 
was because they had only recently converted to simplified language. Of those 
companies that expressed dpinidns, rhdst did hot believe that the number of 
consumer rnqulries or complaints would be reduced with more readable policies. 
About half thought that more readable policies would improve consumers' 
understanding of their policies, while half thought that they would have no 
effect. 

But in i^dse situations where policy revision had been underway for several 
years, rorr^panies reported that their hew readable policies had beien well receivec 
by both agents and policyholders: Although there had been no studies to docu- 
ment the behefits of simplified, language In Insurance policies, a survey done by 
ACLI Is encouraging. In 1975 ACLI surveyed the public and found that 43 perceht 
had great difficulty understanding theii policies. When the survey was repeated 
in 1982, drily 33 percent had great difficulty. 

Although hard data isn't available, ACLI is optimistic that in time several real 
benefits will result: 

• Ihsurahce policies vvritteh in piairi^ readable English will meet consumer 
detTiand. In a 1980 survey, ACLI found that consumers who had difficulty 
uhderstandihg life ihsurahce terminology bought at a 54 percent rate. Those 
who said they had no difficulty bought at a 68 percent rate. 



e likelihooa th?l ^ pbUcyhblder will keep a policy shbiild increase. 

• T'^ininf, sfibuld more effective. Plain language will be e:<Jer for the hew 
»^^nt to understand. aIsj. ex^^erienced agents should feel more confident 
ihar they understand the pblic arid be more optimistic abblit their ability to 
ex plain its coverage. 

• i\ pen»ork will be cut. Simplified policies are shorter. Companies save assembly 
ti,ne arid storage space. 

• The industry hbpes litigatibh will be reduced. 

• Plain English should improve public relations and the insurance industry's 
image. 



Materials available 

• NlAlC tife and Health Insurance Policy Language Simplification Model Act 
For single copy, write to; 

National Association cf Insurance Commissioners 



1125 Grand Averiue 



Kansas City, MO 64106 
For further information, contact: 



Vincerit W. Dbririelly, Actuary 
American Council of Life Ir^surance 



1850 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
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CASE #10 



ItiE Hi^o^' of FSain EhglisH 
at Tfie St. Paul 

When The St. Paul cdmrriitted itself to simplifyihg every insurance 
policy, it worked out a rhbdolar approach for creating a 
variety of insurance products. Keeping a consistent style and 
training in-house writers have oeen the major problems of this 
extensive, iong-range program. 



Background 

In 1975, The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company began a long-rarige 
P'-bgram to irriprove cernrrjunicatiobs with its pblicyhplders. A major part of this 
program wa^s to create insurance policies that wojid be easy-to-read -nder- 
stahd. The St. Paul began this vdlUntary prdgrdin before policy simp^ wa^ 
mandate ' by any State. Since then, close to 30 State legislature^ u.;ib S^ate 
ihsurahce regulators have required that certain consumer contracts, including 
insurance policies, be \vritten in understaridable, everyday language. 

The St. Paul's early commitment to plain English came from the top down. This 
was critical to the program's success. Top management had a special and strong 
intc rest in simplifying policies. 

the company's first sericas atternpt to simplify insurance was a persooaj exce^^ 
IJability policy. This w^^ Paul's piiot fjroject. The company retained the 

comm^jnicatibns and design firm of Siegel & Gale to help an in-house task force 
simplify the policy. After completing this project successfully, the company 
made a public cbrnmitment to continue its simplification efforts, working with 
the same consultant. 
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Scope of thv^ project 



Making insurance simple wasn't easy. The scope of The St. Paul's project was to 
slrnpllfy all policies. Converting Insurance to plain English Involved analyzing 
several thousand policy forms to deterrriine which could be combined or dimi- 
nated, and rewriting the text in plain English. 

the company made this extensive, long-term commitmeru to plain English in 
the belief that customers have a right to policies they can read and understand. 
Besides, it's just plain good business. The more custo^^^ know about their 
insurance, the more the company saves oh the cost of loss adjustments, answer- 
ing complaints, and writing letters explaining the policies. 



The St. Paul's iriitiai approach 

Ah Ih-house task force composed of insurance prdfessibhals from the under- 
writing, marketing, communications, ana claims departments was appointed by 
the President and charged with develdpihg the program. The marketing division 
headed the task force, and most of the members were corporate officers. 

The approach was to develop simplified insurance forms that could be com- 
bined in various ways to create differient insurance Under tl rnodular 
concept, the first step was to draft the policy conditions that would be cornmoh 
to aN commercial lines of insurance— no small task for a commitiee; In fact, the 
first lesson learned by the task force was that drafting committee is not an 
effective approach. 

what finally worked wf !' was to assign an insurance professional to manage the 
project at The St. Paul. Ai the same time the consultant designated a staff writer 
in their office to manage the project . om their end^ suf)ervisirig all writers 
drafting forms for The St. Paul. The task force then served in ah advisory capacity, 
providing guidance arid approving final drafts. This approach resulted in the 
most efficient use of resources in both organization*; without the delays inherent 
in committee drafting. 

Here's how the process worked: 

1. Each form was reviewed with underwriting experts to determine if The St. 
Paul should make any improvements in coverage before assigning a form to 
the consultant. 

2. When The St. Paul assigned the form to the consultant, the company explained 
the coverage, how the form would be used, its relationship to other forms, 
and the specific imprdve.nehts needed. 

3. The consultant reorganized and drafted the form and returned It to Ti-je St. 
Paul. 

4. The St. Paul reviewed the draft to make sure It was compilete and the insur- 
ance coverage accurate. Questions on coverage were referred to the appro- 
priate members of the task force or to other in-house experts. 
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5. Then The St. Paul's project manager vvpnt dyer the draft line by line ph the 
phone with the consultant's staff writer. The St: Paul's manager exjjiained 
what the cbmpahy liked and didn't like, pointed out errors and omissions in 
coverage, and explained coverage concepts when necessary. 

5. The writer made corrections and sent back a second draft. 

7. The process was repeated. However, the second time the draft was sent to 
each task force member for comments. With this method, most forms were 
completed in three or four drafts. 

8. The more complex Torrns were saved for a periodic editing session at the 
consultant's office. At these sessionb, St. Paul's project manager would meet 
with all the writers working on the project and hammer out final drafts. 

9. The St. Paul then circulated the final draft to the entire task force, giving them 
a deadline for responding with corrections. Those who did not respond were 
counted as agreeing with the draft. The task force had final authority to 
approve the form. 



the St. Paul's current approach 

After completing the largest of the simplification projects— the multicover 
policy— the task force advised the company on overall policy for about another 
year. It developed a master plan and a timetable ?or simplifying other policies and 
then disbanded. 

As The St. Paul's experience with plai^^^ grew, the company developed 

Its own staff and relied less on outside help. Today the company no longer uses a 
consultant. Thus, The St. Paul has had to develop a different approach; through 
trial nnd error, the company has found that the following method works best. 

Forms are assigned to two people: (1) a staff writer who does the_^drafting arid is 
responsible for seeing that the language, format, and terminology cdnforrn to 
the company's style standards; and (2) ari uriderwriting officer who establishes 
the coverage specifications and is responsible for final apiproval of the coverage. 
They work as a team to complete the form by the deadline both agreed on; 

The writers who work on the policies are trairied in-hoUse. Their training is 
based on the style manual that Siegel & 6ale, as consultant, originally devel- 
oped and that The St. Paul keeps up-to-date. New writers read the style 
manual and then spend several hours going over Jt with ari experienced 
member of the staff. Training includes an explanation of the computerized 
form library and the automated form development system. Although The St. 
Paul tries to hire people with insurance background, the company also sends 
writers to interrial classes dri insurance coverages to augment their prior 
knowledge: . 

A sample form, developed using the method described above, is shown in 
Illustration 1, pages 80-86. 
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Simplification techniques The St. Paul used 



In working on the forms with the consultant, a unique St. Paul style and format 
evolved. Specific graphics and language techniques were used to banish the 
ihtirnidatihg look of traditional insurance policies. 

Gf.^;ihics/lormat. For a friendly, informal look, The St. Paul uses plenty of white 
sp^v:e and large, easy-td-read type set in two columns with unjustified right 
margins. A narrative rather than outline style is used, with lots of bold headings to 
guide the reader. Information is presented In a logical sequence. This sequence 
is common to the entire jDrogram. The St, Paul tried to eliminate as much 
insurance jargon as possible by using vords with generall) cbmrrioh, p bl'K 
meahihgs. As a result, there are fewer terms to define. These terms are defir 
right in the text where first used, thus elimihatihg the need to turn back and fc :h 
between the text and a separate definition section. 

Language style. For informality and enhanced readability, short sentences are 
used and, occasionally, sentence fragmehts. The St. Paul made the forms friendly 
by using personal pronouns and contractions, and e;ivier-to-read by using active 
rather than passive verbs. 

For example, before plain English, a paragraph defining fraud and misrepre- 
sentation read— 

1 5. FRAUD AND MISREPR^EOTATION. This Policy and its Insur- 
ing Agreements shall be void if the Insured has coni^ealed or misrepre- 
sented any material fact or circumstance cbncefmnj this insuran 
lhe_ subject thereof or In case of any fraud, attempted fraud or false 
swearing by the Insured pertaining to this insurance or the subject 
thereof, whether before or after a loss. However, uninlenlional errors or 
omissions on the part of the Ijisured shall not operate to rrriudice the 
rights of the Insured under this Policy and its Insuring Agreencr :s. 

Now the policy reads- 
Fraud and MisrepreMhtati^^ 

This policy ^ill be void If 5pu c^r anj^other p^^^ person 
hide any importam Information from us, mislead us, or 
attempt to defraud or lie to us about any matter concerning 
this insurance— either before or after a loss. Of course, 
everyone rhakes mistakes. Unintentional errors or 
omissions won't affect your rights under this policy. 
Finally/ difficult concepts are clarified by introducing a radical Innovation into 
the conservative insurance industry: Narrative examples are inserted right in the 
text. These examples are printed in Italics. Here are several from the Business 
Owners Polic^ 

Accpuntf Racaivabja Covaraga 

jhfaraiL We'll cover the Interest on any loan 

you have to take out because you can't collect 

your receivables and need money while you're 

waiting for payment of your claim. For 

example: 

Your records Bm destroi^^ 
ymr accqunts are covered by os. Yoa ne^d 
i^dy cBshtq pay the rent so you take but a 
short term bank loan. We'll pay the interest 
^ on the loan.^ 
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Exira eollectidh coiti- Well cover extra 
cdllec*;on _costs, over and above your normal 
costs, that are necessary becaase of loss or 
damage to yoar covered records; For 
exaniple: 

Your bitting is usually handled by your 
bookkeeper and one assistant Your records 
Were damagedjyfien a tornado swept through 
your buitdlng. Because they *re havirvg troubte 
straightening things out, yea hire a temporary 
assistant to hetp get the bills out. Well pay 
the salary of the assistant. 

Readaoiiiiy tests. The aim is to c pate insurance policies that are easy tor cus- 
tomers to read and understand, rather than to meet j minimum score on a 
readability test. However, The St. Paul does test all fcr s because most State 
readability lavi^s require a minimum score of 40 on the F\:sch reading ease test.* 
Most St. Paul forms score between 50 and 60. This article scores 56. 



Problems 

Consistency. To help maintain these revised insurance forms arid to continue 
the program, The St. Paul enlarged its staff: Slegel ^ .^le helped train new staff 
members. As riew people came irito the prdjec dth t St. Paul and at the 
consultant, it became more and more difficult to '3in consistency in style, 
format, and termindldgy. 

Consistency is critical to keeping the modular forms interchangeable. To 
combat this problem, the company developed a style man ' to serve as a 
staridard arid as a tool for training new people. This has he id but has not 
completely eliminated ihe problem. 

In fact, the most difficult cask of mianaging the simplification project ha^ beeri 
to mairitairi a consistent style, format, and terminology over an extended period 
of time, usin^ different - liters. This was ccriipourided by the need to stay 
flexible enough to recognize ai.d adopt Improvements and not stifle the staffs 
creativity or the style's evblutioriary growth. The computer has been the most 
helpful tool in maintair ng consistency. 

Selection arid training. The second most difficult task Is the selection and 
training of ne\v writers. Firidirig people with both writing skills and insurance 
knowledge Is almost impossible. The St. Paul has been more successful at teach- 
ing insurance people to write than at teaching writers about insurance. 
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(3ver the years both the style and the staff have continued to evolve and 
mature. The company now has more than 500 commercial policy forms in print 
that are written in plain English. Over 75 percer^t of The St: Paul's business Is 
written on plain English policies. When the project began, therie were lO^OOO 
forms; when all rrvisiohs are fihishedr this total should be cut to 1,009. The staff of 
six full-tirhe people handles all development of new forms, as well as maintenance- 
updating f">rms to accommodate changes ill !aws, to improve coverage, and to 
reac; :o c! ange by competitors. The production process for fbrrns has been fully 
I .Ol io: j, from first draft to camera-ready copy. The next step will be to merge 
tue • ;^ie data that personalizes a policy with the fixed form text from the 
computerized library forms and to print the complete policy on a laser printer. 

^ivoffs of the project 

rdr The St. Paul^ plain English h:.s definitely improved productivity. Here are 
some of the ways: 

' lhi *im[AUifid mndujar forms and ^mated form library make it easier, 
quicker, and less expensive to create and bs^^g new products to market. 

• ::lie claim and underwriting instructoi^ have found tha' iimpiified forms are 
easier and quicke: to explain to trainees. 

• Ih'i company's early start with sk :i;;jified policies provided a leg up on the 
industry whei. States began rhahoAtthg plain English policies. The St. PaiUrs 
policies; more than meet the nev standards in the ;: tate lav s that have been 
passed recently. Another benefit of the company's policy simplification 
program is that it is easier for State regulatory agencies to ' dge the forms, so 
they can approve them more quickly. 

• At a tlm^ when the insurance indrt^^ry is increasing its Hforts to automate^ 
The St. Paul has found that simpUn<:d policies are easier aiid less expensive 
to automate. 

in addition to gains in productivity, : .ie St. Paul has found that its plain English 
policies ehcburage a view among cus^Gmers, agents, and other insurance com- 
panies that the company is innovative, creative, and forv^ard looking. Although 
there has been no research to determine what customers think about The St. 
Paul's plain English forms, customers' comments in letters have been positive. 



Materials available 

• Sample kit of plain English forms 

To obtain copies, and for further information, contact: 

John p. Norton, CPCU 

^4ariager, Forms Simplification 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 

385 Washington Street 

St. Paul, MN 55102 
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GENERAL LIABILITY BROADENING ENDORSEMENT 

This ehdorseme chinc^s your: 

□ Comprehensive General Liability 
Pf otecticn 



Table cf Contents 



How Your Coverage Is Changed 

Personal Injury and Advertisi'.ig 
injury, ^overage 

Limit Of Your Personal Injury And 
Advertising Injury Cover 
Exclusions - Personal lnj;i?v or 
Advertising Claims We Vvcn * Cover 

Mental Harm Coverage 

Extended Bodily Injury Cov<>rage 

Medical Expense Coverage 

Peoole Whose Mp-Jical Expenses 
Ar e'"'t Covere J 

'ledical Rfcports And Ex 'ir inatiohs 
hxcluL.or - Medical E\' ^'ie 
Claims Won't Cover 
RecovGritig Damages From A Third 
Party 

Addition V' Protected Persons 

Spouse Of A Par tner 
Employees 

Newly Acquired Organizations 

Limited Worldwide Liability Coverage 

Tenaht's fire or Explosion 
Liability Coveragi^ 

uimii Of Cover? ,f 
Exclusions - Tersii*''s Fire or 
Explosion Claims We Won't Cov^er 

Incidental Medical Setrvices Coverage 

Host Liquor Liability Coverage 

Broad Form Property Damage 
Coverage 

Other Terms 



S-A-M-P-L-E 



Paga How Your Coverage Is Changed 



Your General Liability Protection 's 
broadened by adding some co'^erages and 
rhanqihg sorrie exclusions. However, this 
er ; jm^nt only applies to accidental 
f .5 or interferences v ith someone's 
ria ts tnat happen while this endorsement 
is ; it^ficl:. 



Coverage 



:'ijr ■ and Advertising Injury 



We'll pay amounts yoU and other protected 

3 per oiis are legally required to pay a'^ 

4 damages for covered personal injury' or 
advertising injury cUims resulting ^rom 

4 your busiheis -i^ctivities. 

4 Personal injury mear ' :ny of the following 
: types of interference with someone's 
4 rights: 
4 

4 1. False arrest, detention or 

5 imprisonment, or malicious prosecution. 
For example, malicious prosecution would 

5 be harming someone by f^nowingly start- 
ing o .it without having any real 
causf 3 s je. 

5 

5 2. Libel, slander^ defamation or other 
written or spoken statements which \ io- 

5 ta t e an i n d \y id ua I ' s r i g h t of p r i y a c y . For 
example, defamation includes harr.i caused 

6 to spmebfie'js character or re^ by 
written or spoken statements. 

6 _ _:: __ 

3. Wrongful entry, wrongful eviction, or 
other invasHon of the right of private oc- 

6 cupancy. For example, an invasion of the 
right of private occupancy would be in- 

7 
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terfering with sbmedhe's right b occupy 
property undisturbed. 

Advertising fnjury means ar of the fol- 
low nig types of interference with some- 
one's rights resulting frorr ^ny 
adviertisameht, advertislna or publicity 
article, broadcast or io' ast. 

•Libel, slander or de- ir )n. 
•Violatioh of the righ pri.;)cy. 
•Piracy. 

•Unfair competition, 

•infringement of copyright, t tie or slo- 
gan. 



Limit Of Your Personal Injury And 
Advirtisihg Injury Coverage 

The most we'll pay for all personal i^njury 
and advertising injury claims covered un- 
der this endorsement is equal to the each 
accidental event limit that applies to your 
General Liability Protection for: 

•bodily injury, if you ha /e separate 
Jimits; or 

•bodily injury and prope rty damacje com- 
bined, if you have a combined limit. 

This limit is shown in the General Liabil- 
ity Coverage Summary. It applies ho mat- 
ter how many protected persons ar-e 
involved, how many persons or organ iza- 
tions are injured, or how many iaims are 
I ide. riowever, if your General Liability 
t , otection is isr v,ed for more tha.i one 
year, the limi. apnj;fis separately to each 
policy year. 



Exclasions - Personal Injury or 
Advertising Claims We Won't Cover 

Employment- related claims. We won't cov- 
er persona! injury cl?ims made by anyone 
because of personal injury related to his 
or her employment by you or application 
for employment with you. 

False statements. We won't cover personal 
injury or advertising injury claims that 
resujt from statements made by or for any 
protected person: 



•about any organization or its goods, 

products or services; or 

•in violation of an iridividuo' s right of 
privacy; 

when the statenient*; are known to be 
false. 

Prior s ta teme i ; , o won ' t co v e r p»e r s o n a I 
injury or advertising injury claims that 
r??uJt jrP[Ti s^^ateinents [or the first of 
statements). made before this endorsement 
went into effect. 

Contract liability. cover per- 

sonal injury or advertising injury liability 
assijmed under any contract or 
agreement . 

beliberateiy breaking the jaw. We won't 
cover personal ijijury or advertising inju- 
ry Claims that result if you or any other 
PrPi6pit6'^::p6'"S0Q Hnpyvj^SiV breaks any 
criminal law; Or if someone else breaks 
sijch a law \v[th the cbris or '..lowledge 
of a protected pe'-son. 

Advertising clatms. Ws v.-)n't cover adwer- 

f ["^Si ] i^^i rv _9 !■ ^ s U r ou g h 
protected person who is in the business 
9f 3^dy ® '"^ ' ^ i^n g , o roa d c o s t i n g , p u b I i s h i n g 
or public relations. Nor V. II we cover ad- 
vertising injury claims that rissult frcn: 

•failure to perform your bbligatiohs under 
a contract. (But this exclusion won't ap- 
ply to the unauthorized apprbpriatioh of 
ideas based on alleged breach of an im- 
plied contract. ) 

•ihfringement of trademark, service mark 
or trade name by using; any of them on or 
with the goods, products or services yoij 
seW, advertise, or offer for sale (But this 
exclusion will not apply to infringement of 
titles or slogans. ) ; 

•incorrect description of goods, products 
or services; 

•mistakes in the advertised price of 
goods, products or services; 

•acts committed with intent to harm. 
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Mental Har m Co verage 



The term "bodily injury" as used Vn your 
General Liability Prbtisction is expanded 
to cover mental harm, mental anguish or 
mentat jllness whether or not there has 
baen physical harm or illness. 



Extended Bodily Injury Coverage 



T o term "arc } dental 'iveht** as used in 
yoar jSeneral I ability Protectioii is ex- 
panded tec. . ' '^ any intentional act by or 
at the directio'j of any protected person 
that results in bodily injury solely from 
the use of reasonable force while prevent- 
inp or removing a danger to people or 
property . 



Medical Expense Coverage 



•t you aren't liegally responsible, 
•W'. ay up to $1,0CX) for first aid an^j 
rr;.-J;^al expenses of each person v^'o sus- 
tains budily injury m an acclderita. event. 
However, ho rridcter how many claims re- 
sult from one event, we won't: pay more 
thcih your policy's each jccjdental event 



Yo'j may have coverage for medical pay- 
ments Under One or more agreements in 
this policy. If you do, the most vye* 1 1 pay 
is the highest limit of coverage you have. 

The event must happen at your place of 
business and result from a condition of 
your premises or arise from some activity 
rela'.eo to your business. For ^yample: 

I t* 5 rained most of the mornln^^ 
secretary takes an umbrella along to the 
post office to purchase stamps*. While 
rouhWng a corner, your secretary's um- 
breiio accidentaily pokes^^a pedestri^n^s 
shoulder. The pedestrian, knocked off 
baiance, fails to the sTd^alk . Si nee your 
secretary was on business when the occ/* 
dent occurred, we'il cover medTcal 



istnui 

expenses the injured pedestrian may have 
up to $1,ddO, 

W^'U P^^'^^ reasonable expenses for nec- 
essary medical, surgical, x-ray and den- 
tal services, and for artificial limbs and 
organs. We'i! also poy for necessary am- 
bulance, ^lospils; _and prbfrcsibhal hurs- 
ing services and for funeral services. To 
be covered, these expenses must be in- 
curred within one year of the accidental 
event. 



People Who^f^ Medical Expenses Aren't 
Covered 

We won't cover medical expenses of any of 
the following people: 



•You nr your partners. 

•An employee of yours or your partners, 
if the employee is injui'ed in the course of 
his or her employment by you. 



•A tenant who lives on your premises or 
er..:-'!^oyees of si h tenants who are injured 
in *:he course of their employment by the 
lenant . 

.y tenant or any employee c'^ a tenant 
V ho is injured on the part of the premises 
rented f om you. 

•Employees of sUch othor tenants who are 
injured in the course of their employment 
and on the part of the pt-emises their em- 
ployer rents from yc;. 



•Any person who builds new structures 
or who repairs, maintains or <.^Gmolishes 
any structure on your property or adja- 
cent roads. 

*Ahy person to whom benefits are payable 
or for whom benefits are requir^ed to bo 
pioviHed undiBr a workers' compensation, 
unemployment compensation, disability 
benefits or similar hw. 



•Any person practicing, teaching or tak- 
ing part in physical training, a sport or 
an athletic activity or contest. 
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Medical Reports And Examinations 

The injured perisoh muist do several 
things before we will pay a claim. These 
are: 

•give us written proof of the claim as 
soon as possible; 

•make the claim under oath at our 
reqL.est; 

•give us authorization to obtain copies of 
medical rrports and records; 

•be examined by doctors of our ciioi^e as 
often as we may reasonably request. 

We will pay for such examinations, but 
tf.ese payments v/ill be treated as part of 
the limits of coverage. 

The f;*ct that we miake pavments to an in- 
jured person for these serv^es doesn't 
mean you've admitted responsibility for 
the injury. 



Exclusions - Medical Expense Claims We 
Wo-~/t Cover 

All of the excli'sions that appiy.to y' 
General Liability Protection appl> to 
coverage. The following exclusions also 
apply. 

Medical services you provide. We won t 

cover ex[ nses for medicai services pro- 
vided by any protected persons; their 
employees; cr any person or organization 
□ nder contract to you to provide such 
serv ices . 

Work by independent contractors. We 

won't c .'5r medical expenses for in jury 
eauseo by work done for you by any in- 
dependent contractor. But this exclusion 
won't apply to maintenance and repair of 
your ins[?red premises. Nor will i*- ripply 
to structural alterations at insured prem- 
ises t'lat don't change the size of a struc- 
ture or involve jnoving of a structure. 



Recovering Darn^des From A Third Party 

The Recovering Damages From A Third 
Party section of the. General Rules doesn't 
apply to this medical expense coverage. 



Additional Protected Persons 



The Who Is Protected _bnder This Agree- 
■^^rX section of your General Liability 
Protection is changed by adding the fol- 
I ow i n g . 

Spouse Of A Partner 

If you are a partnership, spouses of 
pa.^tners are -protected against claims re- 
sulting from conducting your bas'ness as 
a partr i ship. 

Empioyees 



Your employees are protected while th,^,y 
are working tor you within the scope of 
tfieir duties. 

Limitations on employee protection. We 

won't cover ycur- employees for the follow- 
ing: 



•Claims fur Dodii >/. injury or personal inju- 
ry to a fellow empiloyee occurring on the 
job. 

•Claim^^^ for personal injury or advertising 
injury to you; a pr otected pa rtner or 
co-venturer; or the spouse of any of 
these protected persons. 

•Claiiris for damage to prx)^per;ty owhed.- 
rented,. occupied, . used or physically con- 
trolled by you; a fellow employee; a pro- 
tected partner or co-venturer; or the 
spouse of any of these protected persons. 

This employees protection sect:on doesn^t 
apply to your executive offic(\rs ixicause 
they are specifically protert(^d ir, the cor- 
poration protection section above. 
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Newly Acquired Organizations 

The. Who Is Protected Under This Agree- 
ment section of your General Liability . 
Protection is changed by adding 1'^'^ fol- 
lowing . 

Newly acquned organizations. We'll pro 
toct ore, inizations that you newly acquire 
or fbrrri in Whicn you mainta*n ownership 
or majority interest. To be covered these 
organizations must be acquired or formed 
while this endorsen.ient is ir: effect . W'e'll 
protect them for 90 days from the d5te 
you acqi ire them. . Rowever , we won't : 
protect a joint ver.;.ur e unless it is named 
in the I ntr.^c. -ction . 

ether insurance for newly acquired 
brgahizatibns. If a newly acqui reH or 
formed organizaton is covered for bodily 
injury, property dahi '^e, personal injury 
or advertising 'niury ci<-jims under any 
oiher policy, the coverage provided by 
th'S ctr.do"c.ement Joes riot tappiy, nor 
r' coverage apply as excess. 



<^ Worldwide Liability Crverage 



The Where We Cover section o /our Gen- 
era\ Liability Protection is exterided as 
follows : 

•Jf you are permanently headquartered m 
the United States of America, vve also 
cover accidental events that take place 
anywhere in th^ world that result from 
your business activities whil^ a protected 
person is tertpor?^rily outside the United 

States of America. ^ ^ 

•If proJucts are covered, we'll also cover 
accidental events that are caused by one 
of your product sold anywhere in the 
world. 

But we only /er all of the above types 
of events \^ * original suit: is brought 
within the , led States of Ameri^ca, its 
territories or possessions, Puerto Rico or 
Canada . 



Tenant's Fire or Explosion Liability Cov- 
erage 

If iir Goneral Liability Pr^otection pro- 
\ prcpG-^ty damage; coverage, we'll 
, - olect >u lor property damagie claims 
cau'.r y fire or. explosion to that por- 
♦ i Or : pro pert V that y bu rent or lease". 
Bat ihis ih so only when you or other . 
PT9^?^t^d persons are legally at fault for 
the damage. We won't covcr damage to 
such property when it isn't any protecN'd 
p-^rson's fault, even if responsibility for 
t:=a jamage has been assumed under a 
contract or ag. eement. Fo* example, 

Yoa rent office space in another bui/ding. 
Your lease tpakes you resp6hsib!e for all 
damage caused by fire or ex plosion to 
your off ice even though you're not to 
blame . 

Suppose your employee carelessly throws 
a lighted match into the wastebdsket : 
V/e'U.pcy up to the limit of coverage for 
the fire damage you're legally responsible 
for because of tr,e carelessness . 

L^ut, if through no fault of yours, the 
furnace e> plodes and starts your prem- 
f^es on fire, wc won't pay for the damage 
even though your lease mak^f:^ you re- 
sponsible for it . 



Limit Of Coverage 

Tho most we'll pay for covered tfsnant's 
fire or explosion claims is $50,000 for 
each accidental event, no m^t^er how 
many protected persons, property owners 
or claims are involve L 

Exclusions - Tenant's Fire or Explosion 
Claims Y/f^ Won't Cover 

Only the "Nuclear unergy liability" exclu- 
sion in your General Liability Protection 
applies to this coverage. 
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jhcjd.>r.t5f! Mediwal Services Coverage 



We*ii: cover claims for bodily injury tho'c 
resul^t^wfren a P^^ysician, denti^st or ni «;e 
you employ provides or. fails to provide 
P. s ianal s e ry i ce s . B ut : we wo n * t p ro - 
ts^zt the doctor or nurse against malprac- 
tice claims. 

The "Employer's liabil ity** exc in 
your General Liability Protection does not 
apply to this coverage. 



Host Liquor Liability Coverage 



If you 3ren't_in the liquor business, we'll 
?py ^' ^I'T's f o r bod i ly i n j u ry o r p rope rt y 
damage-that result when you or someone 
§?^'?9: fo^ .you serves or gives away alco- 
holic beverages. This includes claims for 
loss of support due to bodily injury. By 
liquor business we mean the business of 
manufacturing, distributing, selling or 
serving alcoholic beverages. 



Broad Form Property Damage Coverage 



I f yo u r G e h e ra I L i a b M i t y P rpt^ct i o n p_ro - 
vides property damage coverage, this 
section expand? ycu_r protection again :Jt 
certain property dartiage clair^'^. The 
"Control of property" and "Damage to 
your products or work" exclusions in . 
your agreeinent are replaced by the fol- 
lowing : 

Control of property. We won't cover dam- 
age to any of the following: 

1. Property ainy protected person owns, 
rents, occupies or holds for sale or safe- 
keeping. 

2. Property any protected person con- 
trols which is to '^n installed, erected or 
used in construction. 

3 . T obi s and eq u i prrie h t whj I e a in y iP_rc ^ 
tected person Is actually using them to do 
work. 



?• iPropGrty on your premises or premises 
of any other protected persons for the 
purpose of being worked on by you or on 
your behaif- 

5. Premises you've sold or transferred to 
someone else. 



However, we will CvOver the above de-. 
scribed property you use or control that 
you've assumed liabilit.^ 'or under a writ- 
ten sidetrack agreemsnv. We'll also cover 
damage caused by an elevator on your 
premises to property of others that you 
control. But. we won't cover damage to the 
elevator itself: 

c. A partiri/^ar part of property you or 
o\r:2r'z worl mg for you may work on while 
-ivvay from premises ownod or rented by 
vrr. This includes the following: 



•Property being worked on. We won't 
cover damages to the particular part ac- 
tually being worked on at the time of the 
accident if the damage results from the 
work itself while the work is still going 
on . 

Source of damage. We won't cover dam- 
^ :e to the particular part out of which 
:» .-^^mage arises : 

rc/ty workmanship. We won't cover re- 
pair or replacement of the particular part 
bec^».isf of faulty workmanship. 

bamagr to your products or work. We 

y^"^:^ :Coyer damage to your products 
caused by i:he product itself or by any of 
'^s parts. J ^or ^example, we won't cuver 
damage to an air conditioner that occurs 
Lecause you improperly manufactured it. 

\er wfll we cover damage to your work or 
work done, for you that's caused by the 
^PfR L^A^j^ Pt".^^' '"'^'-'tsrials or equipment 
connected, with .c. but, if. your Ger ei al 
Lia^ilily Protection provides completed 
work covp.^age, thi:.. exclusion won't apply 
to claims for the following: 

•Damage to any completed work which re- 
sults from work c'Dne for you by others. 
For example: 
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illustration 1 (continded) 



Yoa construct a building as a genera] 
contractor. Some of the work is done by 
yoa while the rest is done for you by 
subcontractors . Later, after the building 
is accepted by the owner , it is damaged 
by a fire cpused by fo^i^y electrical wir- 
ing installed by a suhcontractor . You're 
covered for the damage to any of your 
completed work and the completed work 
done f or you by subcontractors - 

•Damage to the completed work of others 
which results from work done by you. For 
example: 

\ ^ou_ construct a b ulldin g as a general 
contractor. Some of the work done by 
you whlle^^ the rest is done for you by 
SQtfContrators . Later, after the building 
is accepted by the owner, it is damaged 
by a fire caused by faulty electrical wir- 
ing you d^t recti y installed . You're hot 
covered for the damage to any of your 
completed work, but you are covered fur 



damage to the completed work of sabcon- 
tractors . 

Whe.n.we consider work tp .be completed is 
explained in the Limits of Coverage sec- 
tion of your General Liability Protection. 

Other insurance for property damage. 

Addit_ibnal_prbtectibh provided by the 
Broad Form. Property Damage Coverage 
section of this endorsement is excess over 
any valid property insurance on which 
you can collect. We won't pay until all 
Builder s Risk, Fire, Extended Coverage, 
Installation or similar coverages, includ- 
ing any deductibles, have been used up. 



Other Terms 



AJI other terms of your policy remain the 
same. 
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CASE #11 



Aetna Life k Casualty's Corporate 
Plain BiglisH Programs 

By using varied resources— outside a r % trade association 
guidelmes, market research, and knov ledgeaole staff- 
Aetna has consistently raised Its policies' Flesc^ scores. 



Background 

In response to needs that cohsumers have expressed and the grdwirig interest 
by a number of State legislatures, each of the three insurance divisions at Aetna 
Life & Casualty has been taking steps since the mid-1970s to simplify the lan- 
guage of its insurance policies. 

In the past, writers of insurance policies tended to express the provisions of 
the coverage in language that was identical to, or closely matched, that of court 
decisions or other legal judgments about the coverage. This pr;?ctice, it was 
believed, would avoid any misunderstanding or misinterpretation of what was or 
was not covered. In recent years, however, a need for better consumer under- 
standing led to a new approach of making the wording simpler and easier-to-read. 

Aetna has simplified more than 50 Individual coverage policies, cornplying 
with the requirements of the States that now call for certain insurance policies 
anCi related documents to meet minimum readability standards. As one example 
in casualty-property insurar ce, 28 States nr^w require personal auto and home- 
owners policies to meet r tain Flesch rr ng ease t^lst* standards. They are: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Gonrecri . 3t. Deiawa^ . Florida, Georgia^ Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, • rinr^ota, Missouri, Montana, Nebj-aska, N[ey;^da, 
New Hampshire, New jersey _ HuAf Mexico, New York, North Carolina: Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wiscc'.sin. 

Working indepehdently, each Aetna division has used the Flesch reading ease 
test and other State requirements to measure the readability of policies. At 
present. States that specify the Flesch test require insurance documents to score 
between 40 and 50 on the test. The Flesch test takes into account senteace and 
word length. Other requirements relate to variables such as print size, spacing, 
and paragraph length. The Flesch test and other requirements can be used to 
determine the clarity of most Business documents. 

Each Aetna division has handled simpiificjtioh t .oioughly and with measur- 
aBIe success. Each division has acted independently working on its own products 
and using its own resources. Outside consultants and the Insurance Service 
Office, a major trade association of the casualty insurance industry, hive con- 
tributed importantly to Aetna's effort. As a resu't, customers preser;iy benefit 
frbrri ihsurahce policies and other documents which are shorter, more readable, 
and easier-to-understand than earlier Aet''ia documents. 

Following ai three examples of Aetna's simplification initiatives; two deal 
with casualty- pr<>perty insurance, and the third with group health insurance. 
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Personal aute pdHcy 



Aetna's Personal Financial Security Division has simplified many policies, put- 
ting particular emphasis on the order in vi' icfi information if. presented and on 
::riht iiize. One example of these efforts is Aetna's revised Persons! Auto Policy; 
Aetna has also revised its Homeowners, Valuable Items, Boat, ahd Rerreatibhal 
Vehicle policies. 

Working with the Insurance Service Office, Aetna combined several auto 
policies into a single package with various cbvciages for different custdfner 
needs. Aetna revised these policies by using simple language instead of legalese 
and by eliminating uhnece:safy information. The resujting auto policy was about 
half the size of the original and earned a 40 cn the Flesch test. Aethai began to 
issue 't to customers in a large number of States in 1976. 

Since then, ih-hduse staff have made further revisions. €hanges have included 
additional punctuation, shorter paragraphs, a better highlighted table of con- 
tents (see Illustrations 1 and 2, pages 90-91), outlines, narrovver columns, artwork, 
and color. These have all been valuable modifications that have further improved 
readability. The current personal auto policy Has a Flesch score of 50 and meets 
the readability requirements of all States that have them. 

Business-owner policies 

Recently, Aetna's ebmmercial Insurance Division has started to simpiify a 
group of commercial casualty-property poIic!i:b t^^at are aimed primarily at 
small- and medium-size businesses and main ufac . v i e. .. 

Using knowledgeable staff members who ere tamiliar with trade association 
procedures for simplification, the division v^'.i^ . -.hie to begin its simplification 
process even before riev State laws requireJ ir^^Mrance ino i5^ry to take 
action. This process is still continuing; Aetna staff r^^i i • = ipvbl .vr' i*ijhis effort 
include writers of policies, attorneys, and graphw : ^^^msta, j :^ddition, tii^ 
division is simplifying other commercial pdlicies aio^e g--idelihes set out by 
trade associations. The division's goal is to finish simplifying at least one of the 
major policies in this group by March 1984 and to earn a score of 55 on the Flesch 
tes 

Employee benefits expiahatibh booklet 

Companies that purchase group health insurance v:bverage from Aetna's Emj^'ovee 
Benefits Division receive a master policy. Aetna also provides cornpanies with 
individual booklets xplaining the co>'erage; these are designed to be distribut- 
ed to each employee. 

In the past, the employee booklets were difficult ic read and understand. Ah 
early, version of Aetna's employee booklet scored only 37 on the Flesch test. 
With the aid of outside consultants, Aetna undertook an accelerated program to 
produce a replacement with simplified wording. The revised booklet, with a 
Flesch score of 50, becamie available in 1980. 

In late 1981, Aetna hired a rharketing research iirm to conduct a survey of the 
booklet among Aetna's own employees and managers. The purpose was to 
obtain feedback on further steps that Aetna should take in simplifying its materi- 
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als. The riBSLilts showed that the design of the Hookk and easy accei 16 
iriformatioh— for example/ liberal use of subheads and a helpful table of cohte — 
were as important to understanding the booklet as was the language itself, h^.sei 
on that knowledge, work began on hew revisibris> such as the development a 
more descriptive table of contents. 

Over the past two years, Aetna has continued to test these additional revisions, 
using both the Flesch test and another rating instrument based bri one devel- 
oped by General Motors. Ghanges that Aetna developed as a result of these tests 
have been incorporated in an updated employee booklet which is being distri- 
buted to Aetna's clients. 



Payoffs of the project 

Although Aetna's divisions have contributed itiuch timlB and energy to plain 
language, unfortunately thrre has not been much feedback yet* This is partially 
because changes have been relatively recent and also because many changes are 
hot bbyjous at first glance. Moreover, because of a Ibhg-stahding custbm bi 
using legal language in policies, the truth is that insurance policies were indeed 
the Nation's "least read best sellers." 

Nevertheless Aetria's expel iehce indicates that a pL^«n English project imprac- 
tical and would be of benefit to consumers. These benefits have become apparent: 

• ih-house attitudes have become more flexible. Although explicit opposition to 
plain language was not a serious problem at Aetna, changes in policy language 
have required fundamehtal changes jh thihking. Current thinking is that, ih 
addition to being legally sound, a policy should be written in language th^t 
the consumer can readily understand and teei comfortable with. The tratii;- 
ticn process has been eased greatly through in-house development by people 
who are sensitive to the meaning of policies, open to compromise, and 
willing to prbceed gradually. 

• Cbriflict tesdlutioh may be easier ih the future. The possibiiixy bf litigiatlbn is 
always z consideration. Previous policies have wirhstooJ judicial rulings, 
yew policy lahguage>: undbubtedly, will prbvbke new debate Hbwever, 
plain language should make future conflicts easier to resolve, s<^ving all 
parties time and money. 

• Consumers wilj be better served if the jahi^tlage describing the proteciidh 
they buy is more readable arid easier-tb-understarid. While State laws and 
industry requirements must be considered, the real importance of simplify- 
ing policies lies in this marketplace benefit that accrues to consumers. 



For further inforrhatioh, cbntact: 

H. Crahstoh Lawtbh 

Director, Corporate Communications 

Aetna Life & Casualty 

l51 Farmington Avenue 

H.^rtford, CT 06156 
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iSlustr«i^ori 1: Aetna^ rev^ d Personal Auto Policy begins with this table of Contents. 



YOy R PERSONAL AOTO POUCY QUICK REFERENCE 





DEClARAt^O^!S PAGE 










• Your NameiaHd_Add''ess 


• Pr^o/ Period 


_oo_ 


• Yoar Auto or Trailer 


• Coverages and Amounts of Insurance 


PAGE 


AGREEMENT 




i 


DEHNITIONS 




1 



PART A --..UMiUTY COVERAGE 

• insuring Agreement : 

• Suppternentary Payments 

• Exdusiohs 

• Limit of UabtH ty 



• PmI of Slate Coverage 

• Financial Responsibility Required 

• Other Insurance 



PART D - MEDICAL PAYMENTS COVERAGE 

• jr^syn^^greerneril * Mrttil of Liability 

• Exclusions : • Other insurance 



PART C - yNINSUMD MOTORISn COVERAGE 



Insuring Agreement 
Exdusions 
Limit of Li^^'lity 



Otht> insurance 
Arbitration 



• - COVERAoC FOR DAMAGE TO YOUR AUjO 

• Insuring Agreement f Payment of Loss 

• Trarisportaliori Expenses • Appraisal - 

• Excjusionsii • Np So''*©*"* *o Bailee 

• Limit o? Liability * Other osurance 



PAia ^ - DUTIES AFTER AN ACCIDENT OR LOSS 

• General Duties i • Additional Duties ■^nder Coverage for 

• Additional Duties under. Doomage to Your Auto 

Uninsured Mbtbnsts Coverage 



PART F --GRNERAL PROVISIONS 

i P '-*eriod arid Territory 

• Prern 'jrn 

• Chan^^cs 

• Le. Action Against Us 

• Transfer of your Interest in 
This Policy 




Oar Right to Recover Payment 
Terriiiriatibri 

Two or_ More Auto Policies 
Bankruptcy 
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\nei\j^, CO0iyf^\M ^^iM9nat^3t^ni^Irm^^ SmryKm QWwre wim i<a pfmrt&ion :ot.yr»g>M \n^<j,ance SefVicM OW'c«> "97^ '9^6 '977 
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liiustration 2: Aetna's original Automobile 1 olicy began with this page, which lacked a formal table of contents; 




POLICY PROVISiONS— SECTION I 

The /Etna Casualty and Surety Company 

(A stbcK insurance company, herein called ^tna Casualty) 



LIFE & CASUALTY 



!n consideration of ihe payrnent qt the premium, jn rehance upon trie statemenls in the declarations made a part hereof and sub- 
ject to all of the terms of this policy, agrees vyith the Insured named m the declarations as follows 



— PROTECTION AGAINST LIAflltlTY, 

— KiBOVCAL EXPENSE AND UNINSURED MOTORISTS 
PART I and 

— ACCIDiNTAt DEATH BENEFIT 

UABIUTY COVERAGE 



'^'^'^^ CASUALTY wiij pay on behalf bMhe^ i^^^^^ sums 
which the Insured shall become legaliy obligated to pay as 
^'^r^-aQes because of bodily injyy^ or property dam_a_ge._ arising 
out_o_f the py/ners_hjP- maintenance, or use of_an owned autom.o-_ 
bile or a non-owned automobile, and /€TNA CASUALTY shall 
defend any suit alleging such bodily injury or property damage 
arid seeking damages which are payable under the terms of 
this policy, even i! any of the jaliegatibns of the suit are ground- 
less, false or fraudulent; but ^TNA CASUALTY may make 
such investigation and settlement of any claim or suit as it 
deems expedient 



Supplementary Payments 

'^TNA CASUALTY wHI pay, tn addition to the applicable limits 
of liability 

la) aii expenses incurred by /€tna Casualty, ajl costs taxed 
39a_"''?t the Insured in any suit defended by '€tna Casualty 
«*_n_d aj I I n ie_r est_ on t_h_e en tir e _amou n t of any: ju dgmenj 
t_herei_n which accrues after entry of the judgment and 
before /€ina Casualty has paid or tendered or deposited 



in couri that part of the judgment which does not exceed 
the limit of /Etna Casualty's liability therejn; 

(b) prerpiums on appeal bonds required in any such suit, 
premiums on bonds to release attachments for an amount 
not in excess of the applicable limit of liabiliiy of this 
PQ L' c y . _ a n d the c_ost o * b a M bp " 0.s r equi r e d of i h e tn su r ed 
bej:ause_of_ accident. 0'' .fafficjaw yjolajjon arising out of 
the jse of 3n a'ltomobile Ot' trailer insured hereunder;, not 
to exceed $250 per bail bona, but without any obligation to 
apply for or furnish any sCich Bonds; 

( c ) t he I n sur ed s e x pe ns_es .10/ f 1 1 st _a 1 d _to_ ot h er s _a_t t he_ time oj 
an accident involving an automobile or trailer to which the 
Ciability Coverage applies: 

{d) reasonabhB .expenses incurred by the Insured at -Ctna 
Casualty's _reQuest._ including actual, lo3S_ pf_ wages or 
salary (but not loss of other in';ome) not_to_e>xeed $25 per 
day because of his attendance at hearings or tnals at 
such request 



MEDICAL EXPENSE COVERAGE 



'f^Tf^A CASUALTY wdl pay _all__reas_onab!e_ medjcal .expense 
incurred wjthjn one. year from _the date of accident for bodily 
injury caused by accident and sustained by 

(1) the named Insured or a relative 

la) while occupying the owned automobile. 
(D) while oCcup/ing a hon-owhed automobile, but ohiy if 
isuCh perisbh has. or reasonably believes he has. the 
permission of the owner id use the automobile and 
the use is wiihm the scope of such permission, or 
(c) thi'oijgh being sti'uck by a highway vehicle: 
any other person while occupying 

'3) if^s owned automobile^ while bemg used by _ the 
named Insured or by any other person with the per- 
mission of the named Insured, or 



(!) 



(ti) 



Lis . operatic' 
sured. or 



or occupancy by the named 'n- 



(2) 



(b) 



a non-owned automobile, if the bodily injury results 
from 

ACCipENTAL DEATH BENEFIT COVERAGE 



its operation or occupancy by a relative, 
provided it IS a private passenger automobile or 
utility trailer. 

but only if such operator or occupant has. or reason- 
ably behoves he has. the permission of the owner to 
usejhe automobile and the use is withm the scope of 
such permission: 

provided ihat no such payment shall be made unless the per- 
son to or for whom such paymeni is rnade sha|l .'lave executed 
a_written agreernent thai the arrp^ pf such_payment shali be 
applied towar_d_ the settlement o_f.any_cl_aim, or the satjsfactjon 
of any judgment for damages entered m his favor, against any 
Insured. because of bodily mjuiy anSmg out of any accident to 
whiCh the Liability Coverage applies: 



/€TNA CASUALTY will pay the accidental death benefit stated 
ih the declarations ih the event of the death of the named In- 
sured which shall result directly and independently of all other 
causes f''om bodily injury (other than sickness or disease or 



death resulting therefrom):. caused by accident and sustained 
by the named IhsiJred while occupying an automobile or 
through be\ng struck by a highway vehiCle. if death occurs 
within 90 days of the accident. 
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CASE #12 



THe insurance ihforiliation Instifufe^s 
Consumer Information irocHures 

Cohsumer activists were attacking tfie ihsurahce industry as being 
unresponsive to consumer needs. Research showed that 
consumers' top priority was useful information in simple, 
easy-to-understand language. 



Backgrotihd 

At the beginning of the 1980$ the Insurance Information Institute till) took 
major steps to broaden the scope of its cbmmuriicatibns activities. In taking 'he 
initiative, the Institute sought to develop an active program, reflecting the 
changing conditions ^hat affected the property and casualty insurance industry. 

The launching of a Cohsumer Affairs Department within the Planning and 
Issues Analysis Division was a key element in improving communications. The 
department was given respdnsib:lity for conducting a comprehensive program 
to identify consumers' interests in property and casualty insurance and tc help 
consumers understand more aboui insurance principles and practices. 

Timinf and strategy were important for the new Consumer Affairs bepart- 
ment. The president of the Institute had placed the consumer unit in the Planning 
and Issues Analysis Division with the charge that it should help identify emerging 
trends and use information from consumers to help suggest future policies and 
develop lorig-rahge plans. At that timte, cdnsurner activists were scrutinizing the 
insurance industry and attacking it as being unresponsive to consumer needs; a 
new group, the National Insurance Cohsumer Organization, was formed ih October 
1980. Thus it became more essential than ever for III to move quickly, finding 
practical and effective ways to communicate with insurance consumers. 
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Finding out what consumers wanted 



As a public affairs, fact-finding, and educational organization for the property 
and casualty insurance Industry, the Institute recd<Thized that different groups of 
consumers heed differeht kinds of information. To identify the kinds of activities 
the industry should undertake, the Consumer Affairs Department conducted a 
survey of leaders locals State, and hatibhal consumer organizations, using 
opeh-endei arid multiple-choice questioris; The questionnaire listed service 
projects the institute was considering and asked respondents to rank them. One 
of their highest priorities was easy-to-read information. 

Irifbrrriation from this survey was useful iri formlrig a program for the first year. 
It led to pamphlets, consumer/indusiry dialogs, and a hotline. The Consumer 
Affairs Departrrieht began by developing a new series of brochures; the first two 
covered auto and tenants insurance. Auto insurance was chosen as the first topic 
because many people buy it. It is expehsive> arid it generates many questions. The 
pamphlet bri teriants insurance was developed riext because there was no avail- 
able information for consumers on this topic. These brochures became a core 
element of the Institute's new consumer affairs program. 

The consumer/Insurance Industry dialog initiated by ill during that first year 
confirmed that the hew brochures were a heeded service. Ih these sessions, 
cbrisumer leaders emphasized that they expect the insurance industry to pro- 
vide free, easily accessible information about its products, services, and policies. 

Since 198D, the Consumer Affairs Departmerit has held 12 dialogs iri rriajor 
metropolitan areas. Through these small sessions the department has obtained a 
first-hand reading of the cbhsUmer mbvemeht. For each session the local field 
office bf III invited six cbrisumer leaders, six industry representatives, and a 
representative of the State insurance department. Consumers stated clearly that 
they lobked to insurance compahies, rather than the State and Federal govern- 
ments, for information about the industry. 



Issues that Had to Be resolved 

Before develbpirig the brochures. III staff and management discussed and 
decided certain policy issues. 

Target audience. The brbchures were aimed to me heeds of average 

consumers. This decision was based on the thinking of Hans Thorelli, a professor 
at Indiana University, whbse 1977 bbbk Consurmr rnformation Systems and SdcW 
Policy identified twb grbtips bf cbrisuriiers, "irifbrriiatibri seekers" arid "average 
consumers." His thesis holds that information seekers are very active in loca^* ig 
ihfbrmatibh/ askihg questiohs, ahd becomihg well ihformed. Average cbhsurri- 
ers, oh the bther harid, sometimes lack either the skills or the willingness, or 
both, to seek out information. While III anticipated that infbrmatidn seekers 
would prbbably appreciate the time saved by usihg the bobklets, the Iristitute 
believed that its major responsibility was to the much larger group of average 
consumers. 
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Compiexity, The complexity of ihsuirance language has long created probjems 
for consumers. The plain English brochures were designed specifically to elimi- 
nate as much of this compiexity as possible without sacrificing accuracy of 
content. Managers from various divisibris within the Institute negotiated to find 
the right balance for each aspect of insurance. The easy-tb-read brochureis 
include information cdhsuners need in order to make wise decisions, but the 
content Is clear and concise. 

bistribution. In considering how to distribute the materials, the Institute's man- 
agement decided to make the brochures widely available and to encourage 
consumer organizations to order them in bulk. As a result, the brochures enjoy 
the credibility which comes from having well-known citizen c.ganizations and 
leaders in local communities distribute the industry-sponsored materials. 

Prodiicihg the information 

The institute's series of five plain language brochures covers automobile insur- 
ance, homeowners insurance/ tenants insurance, home security^ and househoid 
inventories. 

beveidpirig biiihguai brdchures.The institute printed severai miiiion copies in 
both English arid Spanish and publicized them widely in both the broadcast arid 
print media. Special news releases were prepared, in both languages, and were 
sent to cdrisumer reporters arid edkdrs thrdUghdut the United States; IH's Direc- 
tor of Gorisumer Affairs conducted extensive media tours ib promote the bro- 
chures. The institute chose to produce the materials in Spanish as weii as English 
because the 1980 U.S. Cerises iridicated that the Hispanic comniuhity is the 
fastest-growing minority segment of the U.S. population. The brochures were 
transiated by an independent firm which^ usec^ a team of three transiators— a 
Columbian, a Puerto Rican, and a Guban. Their goal was ib create a text that was 
understandable to various Spanish-speaking groups and offensive to none. 

Respbrisibiiity for the project. The Cdnsumef Affairs bepartment of the lli 
developed arid published the jDlain Eriglish brechures. The brochures were 
written by the Directdr of Consumer Affairs, who was advised by a committee of 
consumer affairs directors from Ill's member cdmpariies. 

The prbject also irivblved the Field Services arid Publicatibris Divisions. Staff 
members in the institute's 11 regional offices, located in major cities throughout 
the Uriited States, asked jocai cdrisumer ieaders td review drafts of the bro- 
chures, and provided valuable feedback. The Publications Division handled printing 
arid warehdusing of the brdchures. 

Simplification tecHniques. The Institute kept the brocKures si^mple mau 
adopting the viewpoint of the consumer in search of information rather than 
attempting tb explain irisurarice frbmi ari iridujstry perspective. Frdm IITs 
corijumer/industry dialogs. III staff had learned that even cbrisumers whb are 
sophisticated about other products are not always as sophisticated about insur- 
ance. Therefore, the brochures encbUrage corisuriiers to ask their agents ques- 
tions and to take an active role in keeping their coverage in tune with their own 
personal financiai situations. 
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An art director played an important role In simplifying the brbchUres. The 
artist was involved eariyi iri the devejopment arid diesign of the materials. She was 
charged with makirig illustrations Both attractive and truly functional, illustra- 
tions w^re planned to show the kinds of inddents that can lead to irisurarice 
claims. For exarnple, /fome Security Basics contains the illustration and text shown 
on page 96 to remind people to stop deliveries when going on vacation. 

In desigriirig graphics arid layout, Hi always focused on the needs of the target 
audierice and the purpose of the series. To keep the brochures sImjDie and 
easy-id-read, staff often cut the copy so that the typeface could be as large as 
jDossibie. 

Format. The five brochures which resulted are: 

• fdld-duts thai use one to four folds 

• brief (Details in text are sometimes sacrificed to make room for functional 
artwork.) 

• written at a fifth-grade reading level 

• printed in 10-point type. 

Prdmbtibh. After the brochures were produced, the Corisumer Affairs Depart 
ment sent its newsletter, Insurance Update, with an order form and a sample 
brochure to 1,500 community and cdnsurher leaders. It publicized the brochures 
through the news media, arid III field offices distributed them to local contacts, 
such as divisions of motor vehicles, mayors, and police departrnehts. In all, more 
than two millidn bddklets have been distributed to date. The most popular 
leaflets are Auto Insurance Bs^ics arid Taking Inventory. 



What companies should know 

Ari organization considering launching a plain English project shduld be aware 
that: 

• It Sdmetimes is necessary to alter conterit iri the iriterest of brevity and 
simplicity. Ari iridustry's publics do not need to become experts in the giverl 
field but need td understand the basics and to know what questions to ask 
when shopping for, or coriiparirig prices of, products and services. 

• The irivolverrierit of organized groups and other interested parties is desir- 
able to: 

—insure that cdrisumers get the irifbrmatibri they need 
—add credibility to industry-sponsored material 

—provide assistarice iri gettirig iriformatiori to corisumers through news- 
letters and direct distribution 

• jt is important to supply an adequate quantity bf free plaih English materials 
(In the Jrisurance iridustry this may mean riiakirig millioris of copies available.) 
The public is entitled to basic information without charge. 

• A sizable amount of money is required for printing and mailirigir but costs can 
be kept dbwn by riiakihg the style of the brochures simple arid the informa- 
tion gerieric. This cari avoid the need for frequent updating. 
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Th[i is ijnge from ithe 
institute's brochure, 
Home Security Basics* 




• Remember special vacation time tips. Leave 
blinds open in iteir usual pcsition. Have mail and 
packages picked up, fbrvv^rcled or held bj* the post 
office. Lower the scHjrid of yb:ir telepSidhe b^ll so it 
cah*t be heard outsfde. Anrahgetb have your lawn 
mowed or your walk sbrwJed. Stop r^wspa^^^^^^ 
deli^nes.Bse auiraiatic timers to control li^.its in 
your living room and bedrooms: TelJ pjqlice and 
dependable neighbors when you plan to be avray. 
Try a makeshift alarm by putting a thin piece of 
plywood tnetweeri the t(^ of the door and the frame 
and piling it with empty tin cans. Anyone caning 
the door will create a noise that could alert 
neighbors and frighten intruders. 
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Payoffs of the project 



The payoffs attributable to the Institute's plain English brochures have been 
significant, though difficult to measure. 

• Cohsumer reaction has been positive. Since the first of the brochures vas 
released in June 1980, the institute has accumalated a thick file of letters from 
consumers expressing appreciation for the industry's information program. 
To quote, for example, from a hbmec vher in upstate New York: 

Thank you for offering money-saving suggestions and defining 
insurance terms in plain English. What a Wdndefful idea that 
is,.. ! would like to thank you for shedding light on a con- 
fusing subject. You have restored my faith in the insurance 
industry and I wish you siiccess in what I hope will be a 
continuing endeavor to clarify insurance terminology and 
procedures 

•Media reaction Has been siip|K>jiiive, The brochures have brought tremen- 
dous attention from both the broadcast and the print media. In setting up 
visits on talk shows and interviews with newspaper reporters throughout the 
country, III staff have found the brochures to be significant attention getters. 



Materials available 

• Auto Insurance Bs^ics 

• Home Insurmce tesics 

• Tenants Insurance Basics 

• Home . ecurity Basics 

• Taking Inventory 

For sample copies of these brochures, send a self-addressed, starnped envelope 
to: 

Insurance information Institute 

Pubiicatibris Service Center 

110 William Street 

New York, NY 10038 

or call toll-free, 1-800-221-4954. 

For further infbrmatibh or a copy of the report on Ill's Consumer/Insurance 
Industry Dialogues, contact: 

Nancy K. Golonka 
Director of Consumer Affairs 
Ihsurahce IhfbrmatJon Institute 
lid William Street 
New York, NY 10038 
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The Flescfi test was developed by Dr. Rudolf Flescfi, a communications expert, 
to rate the readibility of written material. 

The test considers the average numbpr of words per sentence and the average 
nurnber of syllables per 106 words. A conversion table is then used to give a 
"reading ease score." Scores range from 0 (least readable) to 100 (extremely 
easy). 

The minimum score for plain English is 60. To reach this score, material should 
average about 20 words per sentence and 1.5 syllables per word. 

Here's how scores translate to grade level: 



Score 


Grade level 


90 to 180 


5th grade 


80 to 90 


6th grade 


70 to 80 


7th grade 


60 to 70 


8th - 9th grade 


50 to 60 


10th - 12th grade 


30 to 50 


college 


bto 3b 


college graduate 



Source: Flesch, Rudolf. How to Write Plain English. New York: Barnes & Noble 
Books, 1979, pp. 23-25. 
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Appendix 2 



Oifanizifig and Managing 

a Cofpofalt plain English Prbject 



A Checkup Based on the Case Sf Udles 
in this Book 



dRGANIZING THE PROJEGT 

■ — What material do you pjan to write or rewrite in plain English? 

one document (warranty, contract, policy, brochure)? 

a series of publications? 

_ — — ^ advertisements? 

in-store signs? 

a series of insurance policies? 

others? 

_ Are you ceitaih about your specific objective in writing or rewriting 

the material? 

— Are you certain about the precise message of the material? 

How will senior managem ent be involved in the project? 

Have you briefed your company's managers and staff about the pro- 
ject? 

Do they understand why the company decided to write or rewrite the 

material in plain English? 

bo they understand how the simplified material can help the company 

to: 

cut red tape? 

decrease complaints? 
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decrease inquiries? 
improve productivity? 
Improve the company's image? 



What units in your company should be involved in the plain English pro- 
ject? 

Marketing? 

Product Development? 

Consumer Affairs? 

Advertising? 

— - - Communications? 



Engineering? 

Technical? 

~ Editorial? 

Graphics/Design? 

others? 

Which unit listed above will be responsible for managing the project? 
Who will provide the "plain English expertise"? 

consultant? 

staff editor? 

cbrpbrate communications director? 

-- staff business communicator? 

- - other? 

if you appoint an internal team, will they: 

advise the writers? 

write the documient? 

- review the document? 

if you hire a consultant, who wilj be responsible for coordinating be- 
tween the internal team and the consultant? 
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MANAGING YOUR RESOURCES 



Do you have data in your files that could suggest information to in- 
clude in the document; and how to present it? 



complaint letters? 

inquiries from customers? 

cdmmehi? from sales representatives? 

market research? 

survey results? 

other? 



. Have you considered how you can use consumers in developing this 
material? 

to identify what information consumers need In the contract 

or other document? 

to select the topics to be covered in a series of publications? 

- - to review drafts of a document? 

to test the document to find out whether it's easy-to-read 

and easy-td-uriderstand? 

Have you searched for available guidelines for plain English which may 
have been developed by an appropriate trade association or profes- 
sional group? 

Should you develop an In-house style rnanual for plain English, as part 
of the project? 

maintain consistency when the material needs to be revised? 

to train staff to write and rewrite materials instead of using a 

consultant? 

to meet other objectives? 



Are there State laws or regulations with which your material must romply? 

Have you charted a complete procedure for writing, reviewing, and revis- 
ing the material? 



Who will write the first draft? 
Who will review the first draft? 
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— - How will you test the first draft? 

- — How will you proceed with the next draft? 

FOLLbWlNG THRbUGH 

Hbvv will you assure that the final product is legally sound? 

Have you arranged for a graphics specialist to design or redesign the 

rnaterial, to make it easier-to-read? 

Have you planned to test the final draft to be sure that consumers under- 
stand It? 

Have you arranged to evaluate the project? 

- : Have you considered using market research as an evaluative tool? 

Have you considered how to measure consumers' interest in, comprehen- 
sion of, and use of the material? 

What criteria will you use for judging the project's success? 

— fe\ver inquiries and complaints related to unclear language? 

" ~" — surveys indicating changes in consumer attitudes towards the 
company? 

decrease in litigation? 

increase in sales? 

Increase in use of the material? 

others? 
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